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—sANSURANCE, 


LIVERPOOLana LONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 


Total Assets_-....--- $26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 
JAMES E. PULSFORD, ABTHUR PELL 


Resident Secretary- Ass‘stant 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary. 
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West Side Storage Warehouses, 


593, 634, 636 HUDSON STREET, 
779 Greenwich Street +nd 10 4 bingdon fquare, KY 


Storage and Safe-keeping for yurniture 
Pianos, Baggage, Trunks, Mirrors, 
Paintings, Ornaments, Carpets, 
Theatrical Properties, &c., 
received day or night. 

Expenses and adva' made if required. Separate 
rooms of any size, always acce:sible during business 
hours. Otdest (established 1840), Lowest m Rate; most 
ACCOMM DATING, extensive and responsible establish- 
ment in the business, TKUCKSand +X PRESS WAG- 
Goods, Piven, Degergn On, dupes tredy tay eelghe. 
G iavos, ge, 8 ready or night. 

R. TAGGART, Owner and Proprietor. 
Office, 592 HUDSON STREET, Abingdon Square,N. Y. 


The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.¥Y., 
Depot tor 
Shells, Minerais, Fossils, Feras, Autques, 


OLD CHINA PORCKLALNS 
And Curwsities of Natuve and Art. 
RN 


11 BROAD STREET, 
(Opposite Stock Exchange), 
Offices suitable for Bankers, Brokers 
and Architects, to rent. 
Apply to F,@.& C. 8, BROWN, 
Broadway, corner Wall Street, N. Y, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


OFFIOES 
14 & 16 South William Street. 


SUMMER RETREATS. 











EF'ISE & HATTON, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and gll business connected with in- 
———- ene —. transfers 

Registe: certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Regi d, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme. 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bonght and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 
THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
(NCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 








HEAD OFFICE, } (Corner id ae ra Ttread- 


Sunscrisep Caritat__..£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





Paiv-up Caritat_._..--. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp ...-.-. £135,000 0 0 
Directors 


Joun Jonxs, Esq., Chairman. 
Hewny Vievrs East, Esq. Sauvet Josnva, Esq. 
Anpaew La Eaq. \Joaqumx De Mancua Esq. 
Rosgrt Luiorp, . Wiuttam Simpson, Esq. 
Wa. McAgrava, - pause E. Vanner, Eaq. 
Ald., M. P. Gronor Youne, Esq. 
Henary Joun Atainson, Esq 





Wx. Macwatuntax, Esq. 





Manager? 
Atregp Geonor Kennepr. 
Secretary—C. J. Worrn, 

Accounts opened with approved Amerti- 
can and otber Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such mo‘terate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
‘Tue interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheoues and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simuituneous Remittances. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Varginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de- 
scription of general Banking Business 
transacted. 

The Officers and Ulerkeot the Bork are pledged not to 





; Uiselose the transactions of any of its customers, 





LIVERMORE, CLEWS & CO, 


BANEERS, 


3 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Dealers in Government Bonds and other 
Investment Securities. 


Stocks, Bonds, and Gold Bought and fold 
on Commission. 


CSP" BANKING TRANSACTED IN ALL BRANCHES. 


], & W. SELIGMAN & CO, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, . 
Payable in any part ot Kurope, Asia, 
Afrioa, Australia and America, 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 

raphic transfers of money on Kuroze aud 
Ualifornia. 

1 ~ } 
CALIFORNIA & NEVADA 
MINING STOCKS 
A SPECIALTY: 

THE SUBS°RIBER will give his SPEQIAL ATTEN- 
TION to the purchase and sale, on commission, of the 
tbove stocks for cash. His frequent visits to and tami- 
larity with the mines of the ‘‘ Comstock” lode, and his 
extensive acquaintance in miniug circles in Sau Francis- 


»0, afford him advantages of a superior an! valuable 
sharacter 


MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Rersrexces — President and Directors Shoe and Leather 
Sank ; James B, Co:gate & Co. 


Wall Street Speculation 


The reli ‘ble house of ALEX. FROTHINGUAM & CO., 
No. 12 Wall Stre-t, New York, publish a handseme eight 
page weekly payer, ealled the Weekly Financial Report, 
which they he: | free to any adiress. In addition toa 
lange number of editorials on fiaa cial and business 
topics, 1t co: tains very full and accurate reports of the 
sales and s‘anding of every bon4, stock and security dealt 
inat the Stock Exchange. Messrs. F:othingham & Co., are 
very extensive brokers, of large exverience ard tried in- 
tegrity. In addition to their stock brokerage business, 
they sell what are termed “ Privileges,” or “ Puts and 
Calls,’’ now one of the favorite methods of |«gitama e 
speculation. Their advic: is very valuable, und by fol- 
lowing »t, many have made fortunes.—New York Metio- 
polis. 


MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used cn the 
American Bourse. 























CONTAINING 
ACOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN SOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 


72 PAGES, Sent Fax To ANY ADDRESS, 


Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mai) 
and telegraph. Collections made, Money invested and 
miormation given, by 
JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 

72 BROADWAY, MEW YORK, 


Hamilton House, 
STAMFORD Conu., 


Now open. Favorable terms for May and June, 
8. T. COZZENS (formerly of West Point), Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Lake House, 


ISLIP, LONG ISLAND. 








Near the Great South Bay and Ocean, 
open for the season, 
‘une or full term. 
AMOS R. STELLENWERF. 


Highland House, 


GAKRISON-ON-THE-HUDSON, N.Y., 
Will open June Ist. For particulars apply to 
Grand Union Hotel, 42nd Street, and 4th Ave- 
ou, N.Y. G, F, & W. D. GARRISON, 


Now 
Special rates for May and 








Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 


with acdi jon of 180 rooms, will open in May. 
Apply at the House, or to F. A. HAMMOND, 
Hot! Koya', S.xth Aveuue and 42nd Street, 
ep D. 8. HAMMOND, Proprietor, 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


(One bh ur’s ride by Morris and Eesex R.R. Five 
m'notes’ walk from Depot.) 








An extension of fifty bedrooms has been lately 
added ; modern improvements and neatly fur- 
sishet, K pt as a fi ot-clacs family hotel. It is 
now ready to show rooms for the eeason. Apply 
to J. RIERA, Proprietor. 





SANDS POINT HOTEL 


Will open on May Ist for Sommer Goeste. Steam. 
er Scawanhaka leaves Peck Slip daily at 4 and 
88id Street, E. R., at 4:16 P.M. Returning, 
leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 

G. DUNSPAUGH. 





Whitestone House, 


WHITESTONE, L. L., 
Being entirely renovated and newly farnished, 
will be opened on May 24th, 1876, Every room 
has gas, electric bells, &o, 


























GURNEY & CO.. 


Importers of material for making Honiton 
and Point Lace, Xc., 


71L Broadway, New York 


Sole Agents in the U. S. for IIutton & 
Co., London. 


AAVENA, 
OR OATEN GRITS. 


A preparation ot outs by a NEW Proctss, Free 
from all prriz® Taste, and superior to any oat 
meal either foreiga or domeste Very PALa- 
TABLE and highly nutritious, The pesr CerzaL 
food in use a8 ACKNOWLEDGED after PRACTICAL 
test by the first puysiCIANS H(TELS, RESTURANIS 
and Pa. VA'E FAM Li*s during the past 12 months 
Packed in 2 and 5!b. packages, For sale by all 
first-class grocers. 


LUNT BROTHERS, 
28 South Street, New York City. 


r HAND BOOK ae 


Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FORSAt BY 


0, H. CROSBY. 19 Williaa, St. N.Y. 
FRICE, $2.00. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a poe exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so pe: feet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i:suing trom the skin, the 
hatr @ exactly of the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; t 
tected 























y are so perfect they cannot be de- 
. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 


Factory, No, 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE, — 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, inst No disappoint ¥ 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill ettects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and prorerly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by alldruggists. 4 


W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions ¢ the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair 01) in use. 
W. A. Batehelor’s Dentifrice . ter bee*- 


\fying and 
} ~eserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 


W. A. Batchelo’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Biown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, ox 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask “pr them, 














Something New for Small Investors. 


—_ 


SHARES ONLY $5 EACH. 


GOOD SECURITY, QUiCK RE. 


TURNS AND LARGE PROFITS. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000, Legally Au- 
thorized, 


Tur Kansas Lanp ano [amicrant As- 
sociation, of Atchison, Kansas, will make a 
Gainp Fares Distripvt on to its sharebolders of 
$77",0u0 in Casn and choice and valuabe 
Farms, Brick tlocks, Residences &o.—the 
finest opportanity ever offered to secure a home 
and an independence. The distribution will 
positively be made Augnst 25th 1874, or the 
money refunded in full. The institrtion is 
chartered by the State of Kansas, and all can 
rely that the distribution will be managed hom-, 
orably snd with justice toall ‘lhe Asscciation 
is endorsed ty the Board of Tr.de of Atchison 
leading State officials, &c, Its managers are 
men of known responsibility and integrity. 
Send for special description of the enterprise, 
terms to agents, clubs, special offer to purchas- 
era of two or mois shares, man: er of distribu- 
tion, end t, 8 of Kansaa, &e, 
The * Kansas Immigrant ” a four page illustrat- 
ed paper, mai'd free to any address. 

Address all communications, 
shares, &e,, to 


S. M. STRICKLER, Secretary, 
Atchison, Kansas, 


Fit Price of Shares oniy Five Dollars each. 
Send in your orders at once, 





orders for 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 18528 


EVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE 


ts Published Every Saturday bv 


14 and 16 Soutt William Street, NEW YORK CIT) | 
VIVE DOLLARS PER ENUM in Advance | 


(1876. <A full Classical an 


__ EDUGATION, 








EDUCATION. _ 





Acadaant of the Sacred Heart, 
MANHATTANVILLE, N. ¥. City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
can contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties ure resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


> : 
Bishop Hellmuth Colleges 
LONDON, Ont., Canada, 

4fford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
CLAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
men, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES. The Colleges are onc 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff ot 
European and experienced resident teachers, Distance 
rom the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail, 

President and Founder—The Right Rev. I HELL- 
MUTI, D.D., ange Ee Bishop ot Laron. 


Helimuth College (Boys).—Heap rea: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 
3en. Opt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College —PRinxcipat ¢ 
OARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 


For partizulars apply te the Principals 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES 
Serremper Isr. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 
(Location delightful ard easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for businoss or 
college. 

Thirty-first year begias September 
18th, 1876. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
titute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 
fhe next Year begins September 15, 1876. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIL, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON, 


SELECT BOARDING SCHCOL 


OPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N, J. 
Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1876. Tecation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, L, Mercer and Somer- 
sat Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address \ 
MISS E. H. BOGGS, Principal. 
PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N Y. 
For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 
O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


First Session begins September ‘Ist, 
Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 
For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr, Rev. M, A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President 








Rev. H, F, 

















NOTRE DAME of Maryland, 
Collegiate Institute for YOUNG 
LADIES, 


Near GOVANSTOWN, Bakimore County, Md., 
Conductel by the Sehool Siste:s of Notre 
Dame. 


This [nstitution is most desirably lo- 
eated, three miles north of Baltimore, and 
IS PROVIDED WITH EVERY Accessory for 
health and comfort. ‘The system of edu- 
cation pursued, is designed to develop the 
mental, moral and physical powers of the 
pupils—to make them REFINED, ACCOM 
PLISHED and USEFUL members of society 
In the regular course, including the Ger- 
man and French languages, the number of 
pups is limited to one hundred and forty. 


E 





ARLOR Boarpers, or young ladies 
who desire private apartmeats—the num- 
ber is limited to fourteen. 

Youne Lavixs, whose heakh requires 
special privileges, can be accommodated 
at a first-class country residence, on the 
grounds, provided fifteen positive applica- 
tions are made before the 25th day of 
August. Educational advantages are the 
ssme for all. For particulars send for 
@rtalogue. 


CHARLIEK INSTITUTE, 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resumed on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER lith, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and Spoken, Twenty eachers. 

New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrang Large gy fire-proof stairs, 
&e. Prospectus sent on apolication. 

PROF. CHARLIER, Director. 


SUNNY HALL 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


Recetves a FEw LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. ‘Tuition of a high order pro 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Dav School! 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Prineipal. 


This old-established School re-opens 62 
September 22nd, 1876. 























The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in Eneuisu, Frencu and Ger- | 
wan. Superior as a Home. School. i 

( Circulars sent on application. 


A. J. F. VAN DEVENTER, 


MEMBER OF THE - 
New York Mining Steck Exchange, 
DEALER AND BROKER IN 


Railroad Bonds & Stocks, 


Mumei:al Securities for INVESTMENT. 
Gas a1 Insurance Stocks Bought and 
Sold 


Special Attention given to Securities of 
Defaulting Companies. Loans Negotiated. 


68 Lib Street, 
(Itoom 25), t NEW YORK. 








Stock Brokers and Auctioneers, 
43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


SEFAULTED RAILROAD. BOKDS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


——[—[SS— 

7, Sand 10 per cent., Choice City and County Boods 
und other Al Investment Securities, our specialty 24 
ery, paying 10 to 12 per cent., interest promptly pa d, 
or SA. 





Samuel Shaw, 
BANKER! 


And Dealer in Commercial Paper, etc., 
42 Pine Street, New York. 


AMOSKEAG 


Manutacturing Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. #., 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 
Locomotives 
and Stationary Steam Engines, 


Boilers, Cotton and Woolen Machinery, Tools 


TURBINE WHBHiS, 
Mil. Work and Castings of every Description. 
WM, AMORY, Treasurer, City Exchange, Boston, Mass 
& STRAW. Agent, Wanchester. 8. H 


per day. Agents wanted, All classe 

$5 to $20 of Vetting people of both sexes, young 
and old, make more money at work for us, in their owa 
localities, during their spare moments, or al! the time 
than at any thing élee. We offer employment that will 

y handsomely for every hour’s work. Full particu- 
=A terme, &c., sent free. Send us your aaaress at once, 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look t tr work cr 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer. 
G. Srixson & Co., Portland, Maize. 























Lucky 18 THe Basy wrose Mamma uses 
Guexn's Sutruue Soap, with which to wash the 
little innocent. No prickly heat, or other rash, 
can annoy the iafant cuticle with which this 
covling and purifying anti-scorbutic comes in 
daily contact. 

Gray Heaps daily grow black or brewn 
Canse—Hu's Harr Dre. 





Old Place, 


CARPETS ear >fully packed and sent 
ehargo. 
2% Send tor Price List. Gi 


_ MISFIT CARPETS. | 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN ; also STAIR CARPETS, 
VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, 


112 FULTON STREET, - - 


= 


OIL CLOTHS, &c., very cuear, at the 


NEW YORE 


to any partof the United States fre of 
J A. BENDALL, 





SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


$160 pays for board, tuition fuel 
light, &c., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su 
erior. Number limited, Send for cita- 
ogue,to T. G. SCHRIVER, A. M, 

ie Opens on September 14th, 18" 6, 





SI. JOHN'S COLLEGE 


FORDHAM, NEW YORK. 
The College offers every facility for x 
Classical and Commercial Eduéation., 
Studies will be resumed on Wepne:- 





DAY, baer rg aotcy 1876. 
| ¥ : d Tuiti 
JOHN HILLYER. i — and Tuition, per year, T R. AG 
s 


Fo- furth +r partioulars a 





profit, HE’S 








ly to 
F, W. GOCKELN, 8, J, President, 


Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 


THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gers 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


THE MAN. 


Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


Every Family should know it! 
MAKE NO MISTAKE, 





THE NO. is 31 
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Too Late. 
[HEINE ] 

Too late, too late, thy beaming smile rests on me, 

Warm sighs and loving whispers come too late; 
Long since bas died tbat true and lovirg passion, 

Which, while it lived, met but thy scorn or bate. 
It might have been—bad but thy luve awakened 

Before my ruined life nv power could save; 


Bot now, alas! thy warm and tender glances 
Fall on my beart like sunlight on a grave. 
* * * * * 


—One thing I fain would know. Through death's 
dark portal, 
Where goes the soul on its mysterious flight? 
Where goes the flame in darkness when extinguish d? 
Where is the wind that blew but yeste night? 


BLACK BESS; 


An Historical Tale of ‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 
CHAPTER LXXXI_. (Continued.) 


“T daresay you did, said Turpin, with as careless an 
air as he could assume. ‘ But never mind all that now. 
Here I am, you see, safe and sound with the exception 
of a seratch I got from some rascals who attacked me.” 

“Oh, master Percy,” said the olddomestic, in tones 
of genuine alarm, “are you indeed hurt ?” 

“Only alittle. It will be nothing if it is attended 
» 

“I will run off at once for Doctor Congreve. Make 
haste up to the ball with him, Miss Annie. I shan’t be 
long gone.” 

So saying, the old man donned his hat and sct off with 
greater alacrity than could have been expected from one 
of his years. 

“Thanks,” muttered Turpin. ‘Not only for the 
haste with which you have sct him off to fetch the sur- 
geon, but for telling me the namo of my companion here 

“Come Percy,” said Annie as we may as well at once 
call her, since such was her name, “we have already 
wasted too much time. Think how anxious father and 
mother are, for of course as yet they know nothing of 
your arrival.” 

“Of course not, Annic, as you say,” said Turnin.” 
“Take hold of my arm again, end we will soon set their 
hearts at rest.” 

“Oh yes. But do you know, Perey, I don’t feel half 
so glad as I did alittle while ago. You will laugh at 
me, I am sure, but I feel a presentiment of coming mis- 
fcrtune, though what shape it is going to take I know 
not. My heart is so heavy, Perey.” 

A gasping kind of sob came from her lips, and sbe 
leaned with increasing heaviness upon her suppositious 
brother's arm, 





to. 





CHAPTER LXXXIL. 
TOM KING MAKES A DESPARATE ATTEMPT TO GET FREE 
FROM THE DRAGOONS. 

The certainity that the worst forebodings of the fair 
Annie would be confirmed pressed heavily upon Tur- 
pin’s heart when he reflected that it was almost certain 
every one on boord the ill-fated ship Ranedeer, with the 
exception of the child, had perished. 

In silence then the strangely-assorted couple made 
their way along the well-kept carriage-drive. Neither 
had sufficient command over their emotions to speak a 
word. 

But, nevertheless, Turpin could not help looking about 
him with the greatest delight. Never before had he 
seen a place one-half so beautiful, and when he emerged 
on to a spacious lawn and saw, about a hundred yards 
off, a fine stone mansion his pleasure almost vented it. 
self in words of admiration, but he had sufficient self- 
control not to betray the fact that it was the first time 
that he had seen the house. 

Long before they could reach the front door it was 
thrown open, and a venerable couple descended the 
stone steps leading from it to the lawn. 

They then, as well as their aged limbs would permit 
them, hurried across it towards Annie and Dick. 


|__ “ Father—mother !” she said, “ you du not notice poor 
| Perey is wounded,” : 

“ Wounded?” they iterated, with a sudden sensation 
of dread. 

“Oh! believe me,” said Dick,“ itis nothing. Be- 
sides—esides—” 

Turpin wanted to say the old man at the gate had gone 
for a surgeon, but he could not think of his name. 

Suddenly, however, he remembered that something 
ad been said about Thompson going to Southampton to 
see if the Ranedeer had arrived, and he jumped at the 
conclusion that it was the individual be saw at the gate; 
so he added hastily— ; 
Besides Thompson has gone to fetch Doctor Con- 
greve. 
“Thompson!” exclaimed Annie, in a manner that 
made Dick instantly cognizant he had made another 
blunder. “Thompson! why that was not Taompson 
we saw at the gate.” 
“Oh, wasn’t it ?” said Dick, scarcely'able to conceal 
his confusion. “I thought it was; but when you come 
s lose much blood it generally has a bewildering ef- 
ect. 
“To be sure it does, my boy,” said thoold man kindly 
“ Let me assist you to the house. I hope, as you say, 
the wound is not a dangerous one; but I know you of- 
ten speak lightly of a serious wound.” 
The old man took hold of Dick by the arm, while An- 
nie held the other; so between them he got on pretty 
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And, to tell the truth, the wound was more painful, 
and he was more feeble than he cared to admit even to 
himselr, which made their assistance very acceptable. 
And thus after a series of extraordinary events, did 
Dick Turpin, the highwayman, find himself the recipi- 
ent of more genuine kindness than he had ever received 
before. 

If Dick’s heart was rough it was a very tender one, 
and the attention he was so unworthily having at their 
hands almost overcame him. 

He could not heip making with some bitterness the 
reflection that, under his true character, there was not 
one person who would succor him, and those very people 
by whom!he{was‘surrounded would have turned from him 
in loathing and contempt could they but have been made 
aware of who he was, and the cruel imposition he had 
practised upen them. 

As for Dick’s behavior on this occasion, we cannot 
sufficiently condemn its disengenuousness, though, to be 
sure, there was every allowance to be made for him. 

In the first place there was his wound. 

This not only disabled him, but clouded his percep- 
tions of what was exactly right and wrong. 

Then there was the immediate danger in which he 
stood of being captured by the dragoons. 

So, after all, some excuse is to be made for his con- 
duct. 

But that he would be long able to maintain the decep- 
tion he had so successfully commenced, was a matter 
that admitted of the gavest doubt. 

That the real brother would turn up there was, un- 
fortunately but little prospect. We say unfortunately, 
because we allude to the worthy family at the Hall, and 
not to Turpin. 

To him such an occurrence would be fortunate. 

With many cautions as to his footing, Dick was as- 
sisted up to the stone steps in front of the mansion. 
Black Bess, who had followed him so far, much after 
the fashion of a dog, gave now the most unequivocal 
symptons of mounting the steps after him. 

“Why, God bless my life,” said the squire, for such 
was the title by which the rather of tair Annie was de- 
signated, “ what an extraordinary horse you have got. 
Why he is actually following you up the steps.” 

Dick smiled faintly as he said— 

“Tam much attached to the creature, and I believe 
she is tome. Let some one take her to the stables and 
look after her.” 

“It shall be done. Itisa splendid animal, surely. 
Here, William—William, look after Percy’s horse.” 
In arswer to this call a neatly dressed groom made 
kis appearance from that portiou of the hall devoted to 
the use of the servants, and taking Black Bess by the 
bridle led her off towards the stables. 

On entering the hall Dick was ushered into a well 
but plainly-furnished room. 

Between them the highwayman was gently forced into 
a seat. 

The beautiful repose that pervaded this room had a 
languid effect upon Dick, and ashe leaned back in the 
arm chair his eyes half closed. 








“ Surely, thought the latter, there must be some strong 
likeness existing between myself and this lost son of 
theirs, or they would not at all fall into the same mis- 
take.” 

But the fact of his indentity did not for a moment en- 
ter their minds. 

The welcome he received at the hands of the old 
couple was of the warmest description, and they both 
were guilty of some very extraordinary manifestations of 
delight. 

_ But they were interrapted by the gentle voice of An- 
nie, 





At this moment there came the sound of wheels 
grating upon the One gravel of which the carriage-drive 
was composed. 

It was Doctor Congreve. 

Enterirg hastily, and with the privileged freedom of 
a medical man, he walked straight up tv Dick, and 
shook him warmly by the hand. 

“ Glad to sce you, Percy, my boy, after so long an 
absence, very glad. Sorry you have met with a hurt. 
Soon put that all, right, though.” 

As he spoke he quick ut skilfully removed the 
bandage which Dick bad tied on, and then, with a pair 





lof small sized scissors, completely cut away tho sleve 
of his coat, 

With a forethought which elicited from the old 
doctor the warmest enconiums, Annie had left the 
room, and now returned, carrying a basin of warm 
watcr, with a piece of sponge in it, and two or three 
linnen cloths. 

Before the congealed blood was washed away, Dick’s 
wound eertainly did have a ghastly and terrifying 
appearance, but the performance of that operation made 
a world of difference. 

“ Think goodness,” said the doctor, examining the 
wound, “ there are no bones broken or veins severed; IL 
will bind it up for you, and then all that you will requie 
will be a day or two’s rest. I think I can safely say 
that at present there are no alarming symptoms.’ 

To no one there present was this assurance more 
welcome than it was to Dick himself. 

* Searcely, however, had the ‘doctor finished tying 
his bandage than the old man who had stood at the 
gate came running, breathless with excitement, into the 
room. 

* Squire Edelton—sir!” he gaspod, “ thore’s a troop 
of mounted dragoons at the gite !” 

This intelligence caused Dick to bound to his fect. 
“Dragoons?” said the squire, “ what do they want 
here ?” 

“They have a warrant to search all places they think 
proper.” 

“Yes—yes !” 

“For Dick Turin, the highwayman!” 


CHAPTER LXXXIII. 
FOLLOWS TUE FORTUNES OF TOM KING. 

We feel it to be a duty incumbent upon us to relate 
to the reader, without further delay, how Tom King 
fared at the hands of the dragoons. 
It will be remembered that when we saw him last 
he, as the soldiers with him, had just witnessed Bess 
take the terrific leap over the hedge. 
His heart, which before was heavily oppressel, now 
grew light, for his companion had every chance of ulti 
mate escape, and he felt assured that he would leave no 
stone unturned to effect his rescuc. 
Such being his conviction, he very complacently suf- 
fered himse f to be led along by his captors. 
Still the anticipatioa of being rescued by his friend 
did not prevent him from keeping a sharp look out te 
be ready to seize upon any chance accident which might 
be favorable to his frecing himself. 
There was, as the reader has not failed to perceive, a 
certain independency of disposition about Tom King, 
which would made him much prefer owing his tree- 
dom to his own individual exertions than to those of 
another person, how great soever a friend he mtght be, 
But surrounded by so many armed men ashe was, 
the hopes of his being able to effect his own release wero 
few indeed. 
The troopers on his left hand had hold of his horse's 
bridle. 
And just as tho little cavalcade put itself in motioa, 
the officer ia command cried out in a loud voice— 

“Guard your prisoner well, my boys. If he makes 
the least attempt to escape bring him down with your 
guns, without waiting for me to give you the word te 
fire. We will lodge him in Newgate in less than 
twenty four bours, alive or dead!" 
There was something so vindictive and cold-blooded 
about this speech that Tom fairly shuddered as he heard 
it. 





The horses were to some extent knocked up by the 
long chase they had had after Dick, so that their rate 
of progression for the next few miles was rather slow. 
As they were so close to Southampton they determined 
to push on there and get a fresh supply of horses, when 
they would be able to reach London easily enough, 

The warrant for the apprebension of the two highway- 
men, a true copy of which had been given ‘o the come 
manding officer of each troop of dragoons, altkoug giv- 
ing them ample authority to lodge ‘Turpin and Ming in 
any of bis majesty’s prisons, yet expressisly stipulated 
they should be taken as soon as possible to Newga'e. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Tuc New Fiem or Livermore, Crews & Co.—Le 
Rai est mort! Vive le Roi! The frien ls ot Henry 
Clews, who since his first appearance in Wall Sireet, 
have watched his career, commencing on a very modest 
scale, then prospering in the banking establishment of 
Livermore, Vlews & Co., and, finally by untiring energy, 
rising to be the bead of the successtul firms of Henry Clews 
& Co., of New York, and of UClews, Habicht & Co., of 
London, did not lose faith iu the man, when the firms, 
through unavoidable circumstances, suecombed in the 
Great Panic. 

We are now thercfvre gratified to announce that Mr. 
-Clews has revived the firw name of Livermore, Clews & 
-Co.by a new partnership, consisting of Kdward Liyer- 
more, Henry Clews and W..¥. Livermore. The new firm- 
with offices at 3 Nassau Street and, 16 Wall Street, and 
gages in business as dealers in Government bonds and 
‘brokers in gold and sccurities, and also proposes to earry 
on the business of banking in all its branches,—7Zhe 
| Wall Street Journal. 



































Farewell. 
The crimson sunset faded into gray, 
Upon the murmurous sea the twilight fell; 
The last warm breath of the delicious day 
Passed with a mute farewell. 


Above my head, in the soft, purple sky, 
A wild note sounded like a shrill-voiced bell; 
Three gulls met, wheeled, and parted with a cry 
That seemed to say, Farewell! 


I watched them—one sailed east, and one soared 
west, 
And one went floating south; while, like a knell, 
That mournful cry the empty sky possessed— 
Farewell, Farewell, Farewell! 


Farewell! I thought —it is the earth’s one speech, 
All Luman voices the sad chorus swell; 
Thoug's mighty love to Heaven's high gate nay 
reach, " 
Yet must he say, Farewell! 


The rolling world is girdled with the sound 
Perpetually breathed by all who dwell 

Upon its bosom, for no place is found 
Where is not heard, Farewell! 


Farewell! Farewell! from wave to wave 'tis tossed, 
From wind to wind earth has one tale to tell; 
4) other sonnds are dulled and drowned and lost 

In this one cry, Farewell! 
—WN, Y. Clipper. 





Bertha's Mercy. 


Mrs. St. Symington’s magnificent draw- 
ing-room flooded with light from the 
glittering chandeliers; furniture of soft, 
mossy plush, the color of the heart of a 
May-roses soft sounds of a fountain 
splashing in the conservatory, and sweet, 
delicious perfume exhaling from aisles 
of rare exotics and tropical pine 

That was the scene that wild January 
night when the storm beat without, and 
cold and misery and want stalked, a grim 
triumvirate; when little Bertha Agincourt 
nestled farther down among the plumy 
eushions of the easy-chair she had found 
wheeled in front of the cheery open fire 
burning so redly behind the polished 
silver bars. 

A grave-faced girl, shy, and blushing 
modest, with womanly eyes of § tender 
blue, that mirrored her pure, sweet 
thoughts as faithfully as a lakelet does a 
flashirg sunlight. A quiet, lonely little 
creature, only sixteen, who $had come from 
a dear, happy home among New England 
hills to take upthe burden of life with 
brave hands, though weak and all unused 
to the warfare; with stout heart, for all 
there were times when it overflowed 
through the sweet, frank eyes, 

She had only been a week at the St. 
Symingtons— only a week away from her 
widowed mother and the plain little home 
that was insufficient to give hera living 
longer; only a week, and yet long enough 
to learn the luxury of plenty and ele- 
gance; not long enough to know how 
miserably inferior she was held to be, 
with her sweet, gentle ways, the result 
of innate nobleness, to the large, florid, 
fashionable daughter of the house of St. 
Symington—Juanita St. Symington, with 
her coal-black hair streaming down over 
her bright silk dress, and her jewels glit- 
tering with almost barbaric splendor as 
she sailed into the drawing-room that 
storming January night, followed by the 
portly, less intrusive parent. 

Miss Juanita’s shimmering trail was 
sweeping over the Moquet carpet, and 
ceased its pleasant rustle suddenly as she 
saw Bertha nestling, all unobservingly, 
in the sacred precincts of the pink plush 
chair. 

‘ “Mamma! did you ever? The idea of 
her coming in here! Tell her at once 
what she is to do, will you?” 

Mrs. St. Symington shrugged her 
shoulders just a little deprecatingly. 

“Really, I haven't the heart to, Juanita. 
Ican’t see what harm there is, if {the 
ehild wants—” 

Juanita shot her mother a glance from 
her black eyes. 

“Nonsense, mamma! if you can't see 
the harm J, can! If you won't tell her to 
leave, I will.” 

Like a hawk abont topounceona dove- 
cote, Juanita sailed across the room 


and looked down at the nrettv. howed ' 





head of the girl, as Bertha sat leaning on 
her elbow, looking into the . mass of 
flaine. 5 

“Miss Agincourt, you seem to be in ig. 
norance of the fact that this apartment 
is not intended for the servants. Be so 
good as to retireto theschool-room, your 
proper place, where it is understood you 
will pass your evenings in the - future. 
Oh! Dr. Redmond, good-evening! how de- 
lighted we are to see you!” 

And Juanita turned coldly away from 
the mortified girlto greet the handsome 
gentlewan who had been admitted a mo- 
ment before. 

He bowed and took Juanita’s extended 
hand, and then looked interestedly at 
the sweet, shame-flushed face of the girl 
who had arisen hastily from the easy- 
chair. 

“You comprehend, Miss Agincourt?” 

Juanita’s imperious voice partly arrest- 
ed the flying footstep, anda confused, 
unintelligible answer came in a low, 
hurried tone as Bertha disappeared. 

“Such impudence! the next thing I 
presume cook and mamma’s waiting-maid 
will be coming in when they’re tired! Dr. 
Redmond, have you ,heard ‘The Milk- 
maid's Marriage Song?” J 

And while the graceful fingers went 
flashing over the keys of the piano, and 
the clear, strong voice roseinthe witch- 
ing chorus of the ballad, and Guy Red- 
mond listened gravely, little _ Bertha was 
crouching on the floor in her own dull, 
cold room, crying as if her little heart 
would break. 

“T'll never stay here, never! [’ll be a 
nursery-maid, or a kitchen girl before 
I'll stay here and be insulted by Juanita 
St. Syinington—insulted because I went 
nto the drawing-room! If Iam not ;:.0d 
enough to sit in there, am I fit to teach 
little Waldbery his letters?” 

Poor, innucent, ignorant child! she hed 
yet to learn that this was avery queer 
world, 
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“A young lady, Rose?” 

Dr. Gay Redmond looked up from 4 
ponderous volume of medical lore he 
was studying—his grave, thoughtful face 

howing its strength and beauty as the 
full glare of the light fell on it. 

“A young lady, sure, Mr. Guy. Least- 
ways a lady, anyhow, young or old. 
She’s allso bundled up you can’t scarce- 
ly see her.” 

Dr. Redmond arose as the colored ser- 
vant disappeared, and went into his office 
where asweet, low voice addressed him 
as he closed the door. 

“You are Dr. Redmond?” 

He bowed and took his customary 
seat, 

“I am troubled about my throat, Dr. 
Redmond, and as my living depends upon 
my voice, am more than anxious to know 
if I am seriously threatened.” 

He listened, as if half familiar with her 
tone, her face, then the momentary per- 
sonal interest merged into customary 
professional solicitude. 

“You are asinger, then? Tell me the 
symptoms, please.” 

“Oh, no, I van not sing, but I use my 
voice almost as much asif I were. I am 
a teacher—I usedto benursery governess 
in Mrs. St. Symington’s family, and I 
came to you because once I saw you 
there.” 

A sudden rememberance rushed over 
him; now he knew the cause of that sad, 
momentary, half recognition. And this 
was the pretty, startled little girl, whose 
blue eyes and sweet drooping mouth had 
haunted him for months after he had 
seen and pitied her in her confusion, 
that January night a year agone almost. 

Involuntarily, Dr. Redmond smiled. 

“I remember—Miss Agincourt. And 
now you are teaching?” 

She smiled in answer to his courteous, 
friendly way. 

“Teaching—and very hoarse at times, 
with a continuous aching sensation in my 
throat, and a tendency to cough.” 


Her accurate description of symptoms 








at once turnea the current of conversa- 
tion; and when, twenty minutes later, 
Bertha Agincourt left the office with a 
tiny package of powders in her muff, it 
was with anew, strange light shining in 
her eyes. 

“How good he is! he seems like a friend 
I have always known!” 

While Guy Redmond’s brown eyes 
watched the slight, graceful figure past 
the window. 

“Poor child! in six months she will not 
speak above a whisper for all future time! 
I wonder what she will do?” 


Gradually the acquaintance, at first 
purely professional, ripened into person- 
alfriendship; then, into warmer interest, 
until, on the day when Bertha heard her 
fate from Dr. Redmond’s kind, pitifu) 
lips they had grown to be very near to 
each other. 

“This huskiness permanent! never 
speak again! oh, Dr. Redmond, don’t tell 
me that!” She wailed forth her com- 
plaint so piteously, as she listened, with 
blanching cheeks and quivering lips. 

“You know I have done all that lies in 
human power to do, Bertha. You know 
it hurts me to see you take it so to heart, 
child, and yet I am not sorry.” 

He was looking eagerly at her. 

“Not sorry! not sorry that I am worse 
than useless until I can learn another 
way of earning my bread! Oh, Dr. Red- 
mond, I thought—I thought—” 

He had both her rebellious hands in his 
now, and was half-smiling in her tearfu) 
face. 

“You thought what, Bertha? I know 
you never have thought what I have— 
what I am thinking now—what a darling 
little wife you are going to be for me! 
You will be, won’t you, dear?” 

His wooing was quiet, but so intense 
that its very solemnity startled her. His 
wife--she—his wife! The rapturous tears 
welled to her eyes. 

“Oh, Dr. Redmond!” 

“Never but Guy inthe future, Bertha! 
Kiss me, darling, and tell me you do not 
regret giving up your school to teach me 
how to be a better man! Little Bertha 
Liwill make you very happy if I may! 
May 1?” 

And her breath almost hushed with 
ecstasy, the lonely, brave little girl ac- 
cepted. The heaven of happiness she 
had and dreamed of—she had never 
dared think would be her own! 
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“You will go down to dinner, then, to- 
dav,dear? If you knew how much bet- 
ter you were looking, and how Bertie and 
Ora are clamoring for you.” 

Dr. Redmond caressed the delicate 
cheek of his wife as she leaned against 
the lined cushions of the easy chair— 
pretty, fair as five years ago, when she 
had married him. 

She smiled as if in indulgence of his 
proud tenderness, 


“I wonder whether the children or papa 
is most anxious I should go down? Con- 
fess, now, Guy, you begin to be jealous 
of this little stranger's monopoly of my 
time.” 

She touched the pink palm of a wee 
baby lying cradled in a low-canopied crib 
at her side, and spoke ina low, hushed 
whisper, that had grown to be very sweet 
and melodious to her husband's ears— 
that other people thought a dreadful af- 
fliction, while they wondered how well 
Mrs. Redmond bore it. 

‘he doctor leaned over and kissed his 
boy, then the mother. 

“I donot think even young Guy Agin- 
court could make me jealous, dear, but I 
do want you down stairs to-day. Among 
other reasons, it is time you made the ac- 
quaintance of the children’s nursery- 
maid, who came the day baby did. I 
haven’t seen her once, and I am sure if it 
had not been for cousin Annie’s attten- 
tion, Mrs. Greyson—that’s her name— 
would have been miserably lonesome.” 

“ Annie is always good, and I'll go down, 
dear, if you think it pest, and make the 
poor woman comfortable, although I 





really think you ought to have seen 
her.” 

Doctor Redmond shrugged his broad, 
fine shoulders. 

“If you knew how busy I’ve been, and 
how miserably hidden the lady keeps 
herself, you’d not think so. Then, Ber- 
tha, we'll see you at two--the smart, 
pretty house-mother as usual.” 

It was one, when Mrs. Redmond went 
down stairs, the very idol of a dainty, 
high-bred lady, in her elegant invalid 
costume, and surrounded on {every side 
by all the luxuries money or taste could 
provide. 

Bertie and Ora, her little daughters, 
came flying to meet her as she entered 
the nursery, on a visit preparatory to 
dinner. 

Atall, plainly-dressed woman arose to 
check their exuberant delight. 

“Children, don’t—good heavens! are 
you Mrs. Redmond ?” 

Bertha smiled and bowed. “Iam Mrs, 
Redmond, Mrs. Greyson. If you know 
me you have the advantage, although— 
although—’ she paused, and the color 
flew to her pale cheeks—“it can not possi- 
bly be that you are Miss St. Symington?” 

“Yes, Juanita St. Symington, who drove 
you out of her mother’s parlor because 
you were nobody but a nursery gover- 
ness! Mrs. Redmond, this—” 

She almost gasped the words, in her 
painful suspense and bitter remembr- 
ance, 

Bertha laid her fair, white hand on the 
plain sleeve of the woman, 

“Try to forget whatever happened un- 


pleasant. Remember that this is truly 
your home, Mrs. Greyson where you will 
be received and treated as an equal, by 
myself, husband and guests, And now, 
are you ready for dinner? the bell will 
ring very soon.” 

So, like coals of fire, was Bertha’s mer- 
2y—her sweet, tender womanliness, on 
Juanita St. Symington’s head; while 
among the bitterest drops in Mrs. Grey- 
son’s cup isthe belief that by her own 
hand she made all the happiness of Mrs, 
Redmond’s life—a happiness she had 
often hoped for, for herself, but that, 
with many other good things, had been 
denied her, since the day when Fate took 
Fortune in hand and banished her from 
the home where Bertha Agincourt’s des- 
tiny began to shape its course. 





UGRAPHITE.—it is a curious chemico-me- 
chanical paradox that the hardest and 
softest of all the solids existing upon this 
earth are, chemically speaking, the same 

bst graphite and the diamond be- 
ing both carbon. It is this wonderful soft- 
ness, combined with persistent solidity, 
that enables graphite to be smeared over 
any othersolid surface, thus furnishing a 
solid paint, all body and no medium. For 
the class of castings to which it is com- 
monly applied, where its application can 
be readily repeated, and where it is not 


exposed to the direct action of water, it is 
unrivalled as a protecting film to iron. Its 


chemical action, so far as it does act when 
cold, is reducing or anti-oxidizing. Its 
color and tone are strikingly similar to 
those of iron, and the film is so marvel- 
ously thin that it obliterates nothing. 
It is believed that, in any attempt to esti- 
mate the thicknes of a well-brushed film 
of graphite, it would appear that, if a 
hundred strata of such films of the sub- 
stance could be piled in absolute contact 
with each other, the combined thickness 


of such strata would really fall short of 
that of the thinnest surface of gold leaf. 








David White of Allen Springs, Ky., is 
notably kind to his beasts, He takes care 
of his horses with especial regard to not 
overworking them. He started from the 
field where he had been ploughing for 
dinner, and his little girl was to lead the 
horse. She got on its back, and he made 
her get off, because the beast was {tired 
A little further along the girl again got 
on toride. The father jerked her down, 
pounded her with his fists and kicked ber, 
inflicting injuries from which she soon 
afterward died, 
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THE ALBION. 








DEATH IN THE BLACK HILLS, 


Mr. Charles Rombauer, a geologist and 
scientific miner, left his native nd about 
eight months ago, and came to America, 
with the expectation of making an ever- 
lasting fortune in the Black Hills. He 
brought with him the model of a ma- 
chine for excavating and crushing ores, 
andon arriving in this country caused a 
machine to be made, which he took with 
him to Omaha. On the 3d of March last 
he left Omaha for the glorious Black 
Hills, accompanied by eighteen Germans, 
two Swedes, six Italians, and four Ameri- 
cans. He carried his provisions, tools, 
etc.,on pack mules and horses, and in 
due time reached a place calied Stevens, 
where he put his prospecting machine 
to work, but did not strike paying ore. 
He then proceeded to Halleck, and 
thence to Blue Mountain, and at 
the latter place found both gold and sil- 
ver in abundance. Provisions became 
searce, and but little could be obtained 
within a reasonable distance, and the par- 
ty had to subsist principally upon roots 
and such game as they could find. 
Clothing and ammunition were also 
hard to get, andthe men suffered many 
hardships. But the worst enemy they 
had to encounter was the “noble red 
man,” who dogged their footsteps where- 
ever they went, and attacked their 
camp nearly every night. The wily 
Siour always commenced their attacks 
about three o'clock in the morning, at 
which hour a white man sleeps sounder 
than at any other. The red devils 
would crawl on their bellies into the 
camp and shoot the sleeping gold seeker 
at short range, and then retire in the 
same snaky fashion, without stopping to 
mow the hair crop, 

Eight weeks ago Mr. Rombauer was 
wounded the first time, and three weeks 
ago, at Blae Mountain; he was shot in 
the legwhile sleeping in camp early in 
the morning. He had fora bedfellow 
a large spotted coach dog, which proved 
to bea very cur, indeed. The painted 
Sioux crawled within three or four yards 
of Mr. Rombauer, who, on being awak- 
ened, half arose and threw himself back- 
wardon the ground. The Indian fired 
his rifle, holding it in front of him, with- 
outtakingsight. The ball struck the white 
man on the thigh below the hip, but the 
wound was not severe. The big spotted 
dog, instead of rushing upon the foe and 
tearing him to pieces, tucked his tail be- 
tween his legs and scampered away. 

Searching for gold under such eir- 
cumstances proved to bean up-hill busi- 
ness. It was necessary to put twenty 
men on guard to keep the Indians from 
murdering the working party of eight. 
Nearly every day one or more of the 
miners would be killed. Of the party 
of thirty who went out with Mr. Rom- 
bauer, seventeen were killed. They 
were threatened with extermination, and 
being ont of provisions, were compelled 
to abandon their enterprise and turn 
their backs upon the Black Hills. Mr. 
R. regards his escape from death as al- 
most a miracle. Death stared him inthe 
face constantly fcr weeks, and he had the 
mortification of seeing his men fall be- 
neath the murderons rifle of the red 
rascals, who seemed bent on killing every 
white man they could find. He did not 
blame them, however, knowing their na- 
ture, and having heard that the first 
party of whites—a well-armed band of 
200 men—commenced the war, and made 
itaruleto slaughter every Indian, man, 
woman, or child, they met with. On the 
part of the Indians the war is for exter- 
mination; with the whites the objectis to 
drive the savages from the gold fields, 
no matter how many of them are killed 
in the oreration. 

Mr. Rombauer says the soldiers out 
there are of very little use in protecting 
the miners. Their orders are to allow 
noone to pass into the reservation, but 
they are not at all zealous in obeying, 
norin saving the lives of those who get 
across the line. : 





: 





‘he country of Blue Mountain is rep- 
resented as exceeding rich for agricul- 
tural purposes. The southeast portion 
is never molested by the Indians. As to 
the mines, Mr. Rombauer says if miners 
hadthe same facilities as in California 
they would get out more gold and silver. 
He found misses of granite containing 
veins of gold half an inch thick. He pre- 
dicts that Blue Mountain will prove as 
rich as any mines on the continent, but 
the Indians must first be removed. Mr, 
Rombauer will return in a short time, 


and will go better prepared than he was ° 


before. 





EE — = 


PIGTAIL SNATCHING, 


Many cities in China are panic stricken 
because of the loss of pigtails by the 
people. It appears that the pigtails dis- 
appear mysteriously in nocturnal gather- 
ings, but whither they go and by whose 
agency nobody knows, Superstitious 
persons are inclined to believe thatit is a 
new manifestation of spirits, covetous of 
man’s occipital ornaments, but the more 
materialistic philosophers of the flowery 
kingdom think that pigtail snatching is 
only the work of dealers in human hair, 
who seek to gather the growing crop of 
the “staple” in which they deal, 


Statisties show that the production of 
silver in the whole world in 1800 was 
$35,000,000; in 1850, $42,500,000; in 1854, 
$47,500,000; in 1865, $62,500,000; and in 
1873, $85,250,00, 





Thirty millions of rabbits are consumed 
annually in England. ‘The fur is largely 
used in the manufacture of silk hats, 

‘HETHREAD OF THE SPIDER.—The delicatc 
cross hairs inthe telescopes of surveying 
instruments are successfully made of fine 
webs taken from spiders of species that 
are specially selected for their production 
of an excellent quality of this material. 
The spider, when caught, is made to spin 
his thread by tossing him from hand to 
hand, In case he is indisposed to furnish 
the article, the end is attached to apiece 
of wire which is doubled into two parallel 
lengths, the distance apart exceeding a 
little the diameter of the instrument. As 
the spider hangs and descends from this, 
the web is wound uponit by turning the 
wire around. The coils are then gummed 
to the wire, and kept for use as required. 
It is a well-known fact that Boa, of Lan- 
guedoc, sneceeded in making a pair of 
gloves and apair of stockings from the 
thread of the spider; they were very 
strong, and of a beautiful gray color. 
Other attempts of the same kind have been 
made ; but Reaumur,who was appointed by 
the Royal Academy to investigate the sub- 
ject, stated that the web of the spider was 
not equal to that of the silkworm, eith er 
in strength or lustre. The cocoons of the 
latter weigh from three to four grains, so 
that about twenty-three hundred worms 
produce a pound of silk. On the other 
hand, the bags of the spider, when clean- 
ed, do not weigh above a third part of a 
grain, so that a single silkworm can accom- 
plish the work of twelve spiders. 








Ayoung woman incurapiy sick in New 
Haven, desires that after death her body 
may be dissected. She says: “It can do 
me no possible harm, and it may beneiit 
science, and through it some other un- 
fortunate affected like myself. More- 
over,I desire to express in this manner 
the gratitude I feel to the many medical 
men who have labored for my relief.” 


The Supreme Court of Tennessee has 
set aside a conviction for murder ob- 
tained in asingular manner. The marks 
t§a peculiarly formed naked foot were 
fbund near the oorpse of the mur. 
€rred man. At the trial apan of mué 
was brought into court and the prisoner 
was ordered to put his foot into it. Very 
naturally he declined to do so and crim- 
inate himself, and the jury accepting 
his refasal asa proof of his guilt con- 
victed him. 





A REMINISCENCE OF THE WAR. 


Among the expeditions undertaken by 
Mitchell's soldiers, we must mention one 
which, despite its tragie termination, 
shows what a small band of daring men 
could attempt in America; it will give 
the reader an idea of the peculiar kind 
of warfare which served as an interlude 
to the regular campaign of large 
armies, 

An individual named Andrews, em- 
ployed in the secret service of Buell, and 
twenty-two soldiers selected by him, 
went to Chattanooga, under different dis- 
guises, andthenceto Marietta in Georgia, 
which had been assigned them as a 
place of rendezvous, and which was situ- 
ated in the very centre of the enemy’s 
country. Once assembled, they got on 
board a train of cars loaded with confed- 
erate troops and ammunition. 

During the trip this train stopped, as 
usual, neara lonely tavern, close to the 
track; everybody got out, and both en- 
gineer and fireman went quietly to break- 
fast. Andrews took advantage of their 
absence to jump upon the locomotive, 
which was detached by his men, with 
three cars, from the rest of the train; 
they started off at full speed, leaving 
their fellow travelers ina state of stupe- 
faction. 

At the stations where they stopped 
they quietly answered that they were 
carrying powder to Beauregard’s army. 
Presently they began the work of de- 
struction which they had projected; 
they cut the telegraph wires, tore up the 
rails behind them, and proceeded to fire 
the bridges which they reached on the 
way to Chattanooga. They hoped to ar- 
rive at that city before the news of their 
expedition had been spread abroad, to 
pass rapidly through it and join Mitchell 
at Huntsville. But it was necessary to 
avoid the trains running in the opposite 
direction. 

One of these trains, which they had 
just passed on the way, after exchanging 
the most satisfactory explanations, 
reached an embankment where Andrews 
had torn up the rails, and made every 
preparation to throw the cars off the 
track. The conductor discovered the 
trap in time, and backed his engine in- 
stantly, in order to overtake those who 
laid it. 

At his approach the Federals made off 
in great haste, throwing out of the cars 
everything that could embarrass their 
flight. They at first got a little ahead, 
and the few occupants of log huts lying 
contiguous to the railway track, looked 
on without understanding this strange 
pursuit. But being short of fuel, they 
soon began to lose ground; they conld 
not stop long enough to tear up the 
rails; they tried in vain to keep up the 
fire of their engine; they were about to 
be overtaken; their oil had given out; 
the axle boxes were melted by the fric- 
tion. The game was lost; they stopped 
the engine and rushed into the woods, 
where they hoped to gonceal them- 
aelves, 

Meanwhile, the telegraph had every- 
where announced their presence, and the 
entire population started in pursuit. A 
regular hunt was organized in these vast 
forests,and Andrews was captured with 
allhis men. The majority of them were 
shut up in narrow iron cages and pub- 
licly exhibited at Knoxville to intimidate 
the Union men, after which fifteen of 
them were hung; the remaining eight 
were spared and had the good fortune 
to survive and relate their strange ad- 
ventures,— Comte de Paris’ History of the 
War. 





When the steamship Javad, which was 
wrecked near Jeddah, struck, the passen- 
gers Mussultman pilgrims, several hun- 
dreds in number tied the captain and 
officers to the masts, said their prayers 
and went down philosophically. 





#7HAT ARE THE SOFTAS? 


It is fair to compare the Turkish softas 
tothe students of a complete American 
university, suchas Ann Arbor, Yale or 
Harvard, or still better, to those of a 
German university in a small town, say 
Heidelberg orJena, They are the theo- 
logical, legal and literary students of the 
Turkish metropolis, connected with some 
well endowed mosque, for instance, that 
of Mehmed, Achmed or St. Sophia, and 
are to Turkey what “Young America” is 
tous. Being connected with the estab- 
lished law and theology, they enjoy some 
popularity and aro usually the leaders of 
popular movements and upheavals in 
Constantinople. | Some mosques have as 
many as 500 Softas, and the city of Con- 
stantinople contains thousands of them. 
The word Softa is derived from the 
Persian, and means burned, because the 
bearers of this appellation are supposed 
to have a burning desire for knowledge, 
wisdom and holiness. The Softas, then, 
have no constitutional share in the Turk- 
ish government, but by their accurate in- 
formation, influence and daring, can carry 
a measure which it would be difficult to 
enact in the ordinary manner. They 
compelled the late Sultan, by personal 
threats, to dismiss his principal officials, 
the Grand Vizier, and the Moofti or 
Spike-ul-islam, and demanded that he 
should give up at least twenty-five 
millions of the hundreds that he had ap- 
propriated. They are now supporting 
the New Vizier, Midhat Pasha, who has 
been mainly instramental in deposing 
Abdul Aziz. Ordinarily the Softas are 
fanatic Turks, but in the last revolution 
their steps have been at the same time 
radical, successful and wholesome. The 
Softas illustrate the political axiom that 
a despot is more dependent upon the 
opinions of the common people thanis a 
constitutional king or a republican presi- 
dent.—Providence Journal, 





Nitno-GLycering.—Notwithstanding the 
many accidents which have occurred from 
the use of nitro-glycerine, it is found to be 
so valuable that its use has steadily and 
largely increased. Its liquid form is of 
course a disadvantage, except under favor- 
able circumstances, as when made at the 
place where it is to be employed. Being 
readily detonated, however, it has the ad- 
vantage of not requiring strong confine- 
ment ; even when freely exposed, it exerts 
violent «ffects, such as breaking masses of 
rock or blocks of iron—so, too, in blasting, 
it requires but little tamping, loose sand 
or water being entirely sufficient. The 
relative force of the article is not easily 
estimated, since the effect produced de- 
pends greatly on the circumstances. Thus, 
a charge of nitro-glycerine in wet sand or 
any soft material will exercise but a slight 
effect, while the same charge will eXatter 
many tons of the hardest rock. In thel 
former case, much more sand would be 
thrown out by a slower explosion, which 
would gradually move it, than by the sud 
den violent shock of the nitro-glycerine, 
which would only compress. the material 
immediately about it. But in the hard 
rock, the sudden explosion is much more 
effective than the same amount of force 
more slowly applied. 


The Chinese are opposing Christianity 
with Spiritualism. At Shanghai native 
“mediums” go about representing the 
spirits of deceased converts as hovering 
miserably around the earth, not being 
able to get into heaven, and they im- 
plore their friends to take warning by 
their fate and turna deaf ear to the 
missionary charmers. 


The National Glass Company of Bel- 
learie, Ohio, have been experimenting 
with M. de la Bastie’s method of tough- 
ening glass. They have succeeded in 
producing glass of such strength that a 
common lamp chimney made of it has 
been successfully used as a hammer to 
drive an eightpenny nail through 6 
board an inch anda half thick, 
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Nightfail. | 


AloneIstand; ! 
On either hand 
In gathoring gloom stretch sea and land, 
Beneath my feet, 
With ceaseless beat, 
The waters murmur low and sweet. 


‘tev ~ = Blow falls the night; Pred 
The tender light 
Of stars grows brighter and more brigh!; 
The lingering ray 
Of dying day 
Cinks deeper down and fades away, 


Now fast, now slow, 
The south winds blow, 
And softly whisper, breathing low; 
e P With gentle grace 
They kiss my face, 
Or fold me in their cool embraco, ' e 
Where one pale star, 
O'er waters far, 
Drogps down to touch the harbor bar, 
A faint light gleams, 
A light that seems 
To grow and grow till nature teers 
With mellow haze; 
And to my gaze 
Comes proudly rising, with its rays 
No longer dim, 
The moon; its rim 
In splendor gilds the billowy brim. 
1 watch it gain 
The heavenly plain; ! 
Dehind it trails a starry train— 
While low and sweet 
The wavelets beat 
Their murmuring music at my fect. | 
Fair night of June! 
° Yon silver moon 
Cleams pale and still. The tender tune 
Faint-floating, plays, 
In moon-lit lays, 
A melody of other days. 
"Tis sacred ground; 
A peace profound 
Comes o’er my soul. I hearno sound,’ 
Save at my feet 
The ceaseless beat 
Of waters murmuring low and sweet. 


a —W, W. Ellsworth in Scrimmer, 


Poor apd Proud. 


“Strawberries! strawberries! Very fne, 
and fresh—lady, please buy!” 

But Madeline Joyce, leaning from {the 
open window, with her cheek idly sup- 
ported on her hand, shook her head. 

“No, I don’t want any, child!” 

And the strawberry girl passed on, her 
clear, shrill voice echoing fainter and 
fainter in the distance as she went. 

Madeline gazed atter her with sad, vio- 
let-gray eyes. 

“Poor and proud! proud and poor!” she 
murmured to herself. “Oh, heaven! why 
was I not yonder ragged strawberry girl, 
oreventhechild who sweeps the crossings, 
and earns an honest penny now and then? 
But now—now my hands are tied by 
mamma’s absurd prejudices! Well, Bea- 
trice, what is it?” 

For her younger sister had come noise- 
lessly in—a tall slip of a {thing, like one of 
the graceful field-lilies that grow in soli- 





tary places. 

“The bill from the baker’s, Madeline!” 

“Another bill!” with an fimpatient lift of 
the eyebrows, “Did you tell the man we 
had no money, Beatrice?” 

“What would have been the use, Maddy? 
Of course I did not tell him.” 

“And, mamma?” 

“She does not know—she is reading in 
the parlor; she will not let me mend the 
table-cloth; she says it is not work for 
ladies. Oh, Maddy, what shall we do?” 

Madeline rose, and began pacing im- 
patiently up and down the room, her 
white, slender hands clasied over her 
head. 

“Hush!” she cried, abruptly; “there is a 
ring at the bell. It is Mrs. Benjamin 
again. Go, tell herI am engaged—busy 
—gone ont—anything you please. [No— 
stay—stay! Perhaps I had better see her, 
after all.” 

And Madeline went down stairs to the 
darkened room, where Mrs. Joyce sat in 
faded silk, and darned lace, a relic of the 
glorious past, with white, wasted hands 
folded in her lap, and an embroidered ot- 
toman under her feet. 

“It is likea dream,” Madeline said to 
beveelf, smiling {yapatiently, as Mrs, Bea. 





jamin and her mother prattled on apout 
the current topics of theday. “And to 
think that there is nothing in the house 
for dinner! Perhaps Mrs. Benjamin will 
ask mamma to dine, and Bee and I can 
send out forsome biscuits, We can eat 
anything!” 

And through her disjointed meditations, 
her mother’s soft, sweet voice, sounded, 
as voices sometimes sound when one is 
half sleeping, half awake. 

“To the Lakes, with you? My dear 
Mrs. Benjamin, you are very kind, I am 
sure, and Maddy must use her own dis- 
cretion about aczepting. Do you hear, 
darling? Mrs. Benjamin wants you to ac- 
company her to the Lakes as soon as she 
has secured a governess for the dear little 
boys. Iam sure it would be a charming 
opportunity for you to see a little of life; 
for circumstances, you know”’—with a 
gentle little sigh—“preclude me from giv- 
ing you much variety.” 

Madeline looked up with a sudden glit- 
ter in hereyes; and Mrs. Benjamin thought 
with surprise how pretty Mrs. Joyce’s 
eldest girl was growing. 

“A governess? I think I know of some 
one, Mrs. Benjamin, who will suit you, if 
—if yours terms are at all liberal.” 

“Sixty pounds a year and all expenses 
paid,” said Mrs. Benjamin, complacestly. 
“I think it fisn’t at all stingy. Who is it, 
Madeline?” 

“A young lady—a friend of mine, 
When do you want her?” 

“At once; and then we can be off with- 
out delay. You will accompany us, Made- 
line?” 

“Oh, of course—of course. That is, if 
mamma approves?” withaglance at the 


pretty, faded effigy of former gentility» 
who sat in the shadows beyond, as_befitted 
her darned lace and withered complexion. 
: And Mrs. Joyce smiled faintly. 

“How ready the young birds are to fly 
away and leave the parent nest,” she sigh- 
ed. “Well, it is but natural, Iean hard- 
ly blame Maddy for being anxious to 
leave so dull a place as this.” 


“Mamma,” cried Madeline, passionately» 


“it is not that. Oh! mamma, if I could 
only tell you!” 

And she hurried out of the room, with a 
choking gasp in her throat. 

Mrs. Benjamin did not like scenes; she 
looked on with civil wonderment. But 


she understood it all—after a little wuile. 
~ * * * * * 

“The landlord, again!” cried Mrs. Joyce, 
in her soft, well-modaulated voice. 

“Mamma,” said Beatrice, hurriedly, “it’s 
three months since he was here last, and, 
don’t you remember, we didn’t pay him 
then?” 

She could say no more, for just then 
Mr. Atheling himself followed on her foot- 
steps—a tall, fine looking man, about twwo- 
and-thirty, dark as aSpaniard, with square 
chin, and brow as calm as that of an an- 
cient Roman statue. Mrs.Joyce drew jher- 
self dignifiedly up. 

“This intrusion is scarcely called for, 
Mr. Atheling,” said she. “My daughter 
transacts my business affairs for me—my 
daughter, who is now at the Lakes, or go- 
ing there immediately.” 

“Can I see her?” Mr. Atheling asked, 
quietly. 

“I presume so, if you go to Mrs, Bruce 
Benjamin's, No. 7 Park Lane.” 

“Thanks, madam. Pray excuse me for 
disturbing you.” 

Mrs. Joyce bowed with the airof an ex- 
empress and Mr, Atheling withdrew. 

“That's over, thank goodness!” said 
and buried her nose once more 
pages of a book. 

But Bee was by no means certain that it 
was over. 

“Mamma might bearsome of her own 
burdens,” she murmured unsympatheti- 
cally toherseif. “It isn’t fairupon Maddy 
to send people there.” 


she, 
ia the 


Mr. Atheling himself walked along the 
street, with something of indignation — ris- 
ing up within his breast. 

“Madeline Joyce isa good and Seauti- 


ful girl,” he said to himse!*, “nd for her 


gake L have borge with the. people long: | 








er than | otherwise should. Lut ress 
and gaiety, and endless expenses at the 
Lakes, with a year's rent due—thatis alto- 
gethera different matter. I have been 
mistaken in Madeline Joyce, and the soon- 
er she understands it the better. A mere 
society butterfly—too proud to work, too 
frivolous to stop and think! And I had 
fancied her so different !” 

Mrs. Benjamin’s tall footman put ona 
supercilious grin as Mr, Atheling asked 
for Miss Joyce. 

“The new gov’ness,” said he. 
stairs—second story, back, please.” 

And with a backward motion of his 
thumb the footman went about his  busi- 
ness; while Mr. Atheling, somewhat sur- 
prised and a little annoyed, ascended the 
staircase by himself. 

The door was half open; and even as he 
knocked at the panels he could see Made- 
line Joyce ona low sofain the window, a 
book in her lap, and two or three chubby 
little boys swarming around her, evidently 
intent on anything and everything but 
their lessons. 

She started up, crimson and confused at 
the sight of the dark, handsome face, she 
knew so well. 

“It is about the rent,” she gasped. 
“Yes, yes—I know. We cannot pay it 
just yet; but—but——” 


Up. 


He smiled as he took her hand. 
“You are not going tothe Cumberland 
Lakes, then ?” 


“Yes, 1am—as Mrs. Benjamin’s gover- 
ness. Only mamma does not know. It 
would break her heart, fr. Atheling. And 
the very first quarter’s salary I receive 
shall be forwarded immediately to you. 
For——" 

“Madeline!” he burst forth, impulsive- 
ly, “I have mistaken you—I have mis- 
judged you altogether! Will you pardon 
me ?” 

“I don’t understand you, Mr. Atheling.” 

And then he explained. Madeline’s 


scarlet upper lip curved. 
“And you believed [could go _ fashion- 
hunting, pleasure-seeking, while—while 


we owed money that we could not pay! 
Oh, Mr. Atheling !” 

Five minutes later Master Clarence Ben- 
jamin, the oldest and most aggravating of 
the trio of boys, rushed down to his 
mother’s boudoir, where Mrs. Benjamin 
was half-distracted over the mysteries of 
packing for the Lake. 

“Mamma! mamm!” he howled, grasping 
her hand; “‘come quick. There's astrange 
man whispering to Miss Joyce, and she’s 
crying.” 

Bat when Mrs. Benjamin reached the 
scene of action, the tears were all dried 
up, and Madeline was smiling and color- 
ing radiantly. 

“Oh, Mr. Atheling, it is you!’ cried the 
lady, recognising the wealthy _landholder 
ata glance. “And Maddy-———” 

“IT may as well tell you,” said Madeline, 
softly. “Mr. Atheling has asked me to 
marry him; and——” 

“And you will lose 
said Atheling, smiling. 

So Madeline Joyce never gave up. her 
honest pride, but she was poor no longer, 
either in heart or purse. And she went 
to the Lakes, after all; but it was as a 
bride, not as Mrs. Benjam in’s companion. 





your governess,” 





The summer packing at Chicago is esti- 
mated at 455.000 to 460,000 hogs. 

There is a town in Kansas called 
Woman’s Waste; from an Indian legend to 
the effect thatan Indian once killed his 
wife there for having wasted some buffalo 
meat. There is very little bustle about 
the place, the business portion of the town 
consisting of two saloons anda grocery 
store. 


Two girls, near Adams, N. Y. deter- 
mined reeently to “go in swimming as 
the boys do.” They had asplendid bath 
in a secluded place, but a strolling eow 
took apa position near their clothes, and 
they sat on the opposite bank all the 
afternoon, and called that cow hard names. 
They were relieved when a farmer's 
came after the cow at milking time, 


THE BOSTONIANS OF '76,--« 

The community asa whole was distin- 
guished by a very severe tone of man- 
ner, in which the light and free conduct 
of a man of wit or pleasure seemed ut- 
terly at variance with the formal dig- 
nity and propriety expected from 
those in office. Externals were all im- 
portant, neglect of appropriate costume 
a‘ great levity. Gov. Shirley, indeed, at 
the hands of one Thomas Thumb, Esq., 
Surveyor of Customs and Clerk of the 
Check, 1760, received severe censure 
for permitting himself to be seen “ sit- 
ting in a chair without a sword, in a 
plain short frock, unruffled shirt, a 
scratch-wig, anda little rattan!” If the 
costume of a people influences national 
character, there ‘seems much reason to 
connect the polite gravity of our Revo- 
lutionary fathers with the formality of 
their dress. One would certainly ex- 
pect suavity and dignity as well as 
graceful courtesy from a gentleman in 
powdered hair and a long queue, plaited 
white stock, shirt ruffled at the bosom 
and fastened at the wrists with gold 
sleeve-buttons, peach-bloom coat, with 
white buttons, lined with white silk, 
standing well off at the skirts, stiffened 
with buckram; figured silk vest, divided 
so that the pockets extended on the hips ; 
black silk small-clothes; large gold 
buckles; silk stockings, and low-quar- 
tered shoes. Wealthy families sent to 
England for their fine clothing, much of 
it being made as well as purchased in 
London. ‘Boys wore wigs, queues, and 
cocked hats. Only military men and 
horsemen wore boots. It was a poor fel- 
low who wore shoestrings instead of 
buckles. No matter how elegant other- 
wise his toilet might have been, a shoe- 
string would have excluded him from 
genteel society as inevitably as a frock- 
coat or a colored tie from the Royal 
Opera-house to-day. As late as 1750 
there were not more than three carriages 
or chariots in Boston, even among fami- 
lies of distinction. To walk toa party or 
stay at home was the only alternative, un- 
less one were the happy owner of a four- 
wheeled chaise. There was a frequent 
interchange of dinner and supper par- 
ties, but fewer crowded evening enter- 
tainments than now. The principal 
evening amusement was card-playing. 
Tables were bountifully loaded with pro- 
visions. Busy people dined at 1 o’clock, 
some at 2. Todine at 3 was very formal. 
Punch drinking was universal, though 
it does not seem to have been carried to 
excess. In genteel families a bowl, al- 
ways capacious and often very elegant, 
was brewed in the morning, and served 
with free hospitality to all visitors. An 
advertisement from a Gazeete of 1741 is 
sufficiently suggestive to bear copying 

Extraordinary good and very fresh Orange Juice, 
which some of the Best Punch Tasters prefer to 
Lemmons, at $1 per gall. Also very good Lime 
Juice and Shrub to put into Punch, at the Basket 
of Lemmons, Also Yams, and Lamp oil. 

J. CROSBY Lemmon Trader. 

Theatrical entertainments were pro- 
hibited by law; though under the 
head of “ Moral Lectures” the law was 
sometimes evaded. As late, however, as 
1796, Gov. Adams vetoeda bill for re- 
peaiing the Prohibitory law, considering 
such amusements immoral in tendency, 
and totally unfit fora republican peo- 
ple.—Harpers Magazine. 





A rural editor just returned from the 
Centennial enthuses and_ says, “The 
American eagle is a gifted bird.” We 
should rather use the word talon-ted in 
this connection. 


Charles Matthews, the eomedian, was 
served by asgreen-grocer named Berry, 
and generally settled his bill once a quar- 
ter. At one time the account was sent 
in before it was due,and Matthews, labor- 
ing under an idea that his credit was 
doubted, said: “Here's a pretty mull, 
Berry. You have sentin yourbill, Berry, 
before it was due, Berry. Your father, 
the elder. Berry, would not have been 
sach a goose, Berry. But you need not 
look’ so black, Berry, for] don’t care a 





boy straw, Berry, andIsha’n’t pay you till 


Christmas, Berry.” - 
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OLD ROUGH AND READY. 


In his lecture giving his reminiscences of 
the Mexican War, Gen. James Shields 
tells the following: 

“It was in the year 1846, that upon the 
banks of the Rio Grande I first met Gen. 
Taylor. Before leaving my home in 
Illinois I had heard of him. He was the 
hero of the day; the whole country re- 
sounded with his name and his exploits. 
Well, when I was presented to him I con- 
fess I was considerbly surprised. He was 
somewhat below medium height, was 
short and stout, in fact was what you 
would call dumpy. He wore a straw hat, an 
old linen duster that looked as if it might 
not have been washed since he fought the 
battle of Palo Alto. ([Laughter.] His 
pants were large and loose, and on his 
honest feet he wore coarse soldier shoes, 
not very handsome, but very comfortable, 
let me assure you. His face was not 
handsome—no, it would have been at first 
sight called homely; but there was about 
it that which impressed one with the 
grand honesty and decision of the man. 
He stood upon his feet as solid and deter- 
mined as a prairie buffalo. As I have re- 
marked, I was considerably taken aback 
when I was presented to Gen. Taylor, but 
when he held out his honest palm to me 
and bade me weleome in his hearty, off- 
hand way, I knew that [had ‘Old Rough 
and Ready’ right before me—as brave a 
soldier as ever battled for his country, 
and as honest a soldier as ever won the 
suffitges of the American people. That 
day continued the speaker, 1 dined with 
Gen. Taylor, and upon that occasion there 
were also present Col. Bliss, and Col. 
Clay, of Kentucky, a son of Henry Clay. 
Of the four assembled together at that 
time, I am to-day the sole survivor. 
While we were at dinner a guard filed in 
withtwo prisoners that had just been ar- 
rested. The men had been fortwo days 
peddling oranges through the camp, and 
by accident one of the soldiers had dis- 
covered that under their coarse garments 
they wore the finest linen. So the two 
were arrested, and carefully concealed 
about their persons had been found pa- 
pers containing very valuable information 
concerning the American camp, the num- 
ber of men in arms, and the best points 
for attack. These papers were handed 
overto Gen. Taylor, and after reading 
them he passed them tothe rest of us. 
They were unmistakable evidences that 
the two men were spies. Call my interpre- 
ter! demanded Gen. Taylor. The General 
could not speak Spanish. The only 
Spanish word he knew was ‘ vamos,’ and 
he used it on all occasions, Whenever he 
invited the Mexicans into camp, he said 
‘vamos,’ and whenever he ordered them 
out of camp, hesaid‘vamos.” (Laughter.] 
The interpreter having arrived, Gen. 
Taylor said to him: ‘Ask "them who they 
are!’ The prisoners replied that they 
were Mexican soldiers. ‘Humph! Thought 
so. Now ask them what their rank is! 
They looked at each other a moment, at 
much asto say, ‘We might as well tell 
the truth,’ and answered that they were 
Colonels—one of them Chief of the en- 
gineer Corps at Monterey. ‘Aha?’ said 
Gen. Taylor, ‘so much the worse. And 
now ask them who sent them here. They 
replied that they hadcome in obedience 
to the orders of Gen Apudia. ‘Gen Apu- 
dia sent you, did he?’ roared old Rough 
and Ready. ‘Well, I say Gen. Apudia is 
no gentleman, or he would not have sent 
you here on this sneaking errand, to spy 
about our camp. I say he is no gentle- 
man!’ The prisoners had just began to 
understand that the man whom they were 
before was the American General, and 
when he uttered this hasty opinion of 
their chief they bowed very low. Gen. 
Taylor asked them if they knew the pen- 
alty of their crime; if they knew that, as 
spies, they ought to be shot. At once 
the prisoners drew themselves up proudly 
and said they knew the penalty, but if 
they were to die they trusted they would 
meet their fate like brave men. Their 
bravery pleased the bluff old soldier, and 
aftera moment's thought he said: ‘Well, 
Ti let you go this time, but if J ever 








catch you spying here again, I'll have | 
you shot—shot like Mexican dogs! Now, 
vamos! vamos! and tell Gen Apudia that 
when he wants to ‘find out about our army, 
he may send a delegation of his officers | 
here and I will escort them about myself | 
and ordera review of the troops for their 
especial benefit.’ The liberated men | 
seampered off briskly. Shortly after that, | 
Gen. Taylor, at the head of his victorious | 
legions, marched in and took possession | 
of Monterey.’ 





A missionary of the American Board, 
laboring among,the Tamils in India, re- 
lates an incident to show how easily the 
people deceive and are deceived. A young 
Brahmin went to him one morning to beg 
intimating by signs that he had no 
tongue. He had palm leaves covered with 
writing, telling the tale of himself and 
his family, all born without tongues, but 
the missionary doubting his story, and 
having nodread of Brahmins nor of de- 
filement from saliva, pressed his finger 
upon the doubled up tongue of the im- 
poster, causing its elongation twice, much 
to the amusement of the spectators. 





REMARKABLE CONTENTS OF A CODS’ 
STOMACH, 

Mr. Rackstraw, fishnioager, Sussex 
Place, Brompton, England, has kindly 
presented to Mr. Edon, for my fish exhi- 
bition, the contents of a cod’s stomach, 
This curious object isa mass couristing 
of a tangled mass of horsehairand string, 
the fibres of which are matted and inter- 
twined well together by means of no less 
than ten fish-hooks. All these are small 
hooks except two which are much larger. 
It isa remarkable thing that the points 
of all these hooks are turned upward. I 
confess I cannot quite account for the 
presence of somany hooks in the stomach 
of this cod, except that the cod who own- 
ed the stomach had somehow or another 
managed to get hold of haddocks or 
whiting caught on hooks, and in whose 
bodies the hooks still remained. The 
flesh of the whitings or haddocks had 
been entirely digested by the juices of 
the cod’s stomach; the horsehair and 
metal of the hooks, however, resisted its 
action. That haddock and whiting have 
frequently hooks left in them is well 
known to all those who have the care of 
seals. Sea fish-hooks are very cheap, 
and the fishermen, rather than take the 
trouble to extract the hook from the 
fish’s mouth, very frequently cut off the 
“snood” or line to which the fish ‘is at- 
tached, and let the hook remain in situ, 
The seal swallows the fish-hook and all 
the hook gets ‘entangled in the poor seal’s 
intestines, and, of course, proves fatal 
The cod is what is generally called a 
“voracious” fish. I have now in my 
museum a [portion of a tallow candle, 
about seven inches long, that was taken 
from a cod’s stomach. This was pre- 
sented to me by Mr. Grove, of Charing 
Cross. Mr. Rackstraw has lately sent me 
a pairof sailor's mits, also taken from a 
cod’s stomach. 

Ling are also very voracious, Mr, 
Henry Ffennell, son of the late lamentea 
Inspector of Fisheries, has in his posses- 
sion a pewter flask which was found in 
the stomach of aling taken off Bandon 
Head, County Kerry, Ireland. It con- 
tained two glasses of whisky. How long 
it had been in the ling’s stomach is not 
known. Pike are frequently found with 
stones in their stomachs. In fact, both 
pike and cod will fly at and swallow any- 
thing moving or falling quickly through 
the water. Frank Buckland. 





it is averred that Tupfield Mass. has a 
goose 101 years old. She remembers 
when the Declaration of Independence 
was signed and hissed the British when 
they evacuated Boston. She dislikes the 
gos ing of the period, and says mournfal- 
y; “Dear me I’m ashamed on ‘em. How 

ey trim their feathers and sail around ! 





t 
Degenerate critters! They don’t doa 
bit as we did when I was young.” 


own 


DINING WITH THE BEDOUINS. 


Before we began to eat there was the 
hand wash enjoined by the Koran. The 
water was poured on our hands out of a 


| jug outside the tent, about half a pint be- 


ing allotted toeach. The process was_ brief. 


| The Arabs swung their hands, flapped 


them on their garments and it was done, 
and they were no cleaner than _ before, 
This clearly was not the hygienic opera- 
tion which Mahomet intended it to be; 
but, as may be inferred from this descrip- 
tion, people here as elsewhere are prone 
to obey the letter of the letter of the law 
rather than its spirit. I observed subse- 
quently that when [they desired to cleanse 
themselves more thoroughly they rubbed 
their hands with sand and, on rare occa- 
sions, with soap, 

Semi-purified, we returned to our places 
in the tent, and the repast was served 
without a woman in sight. It consisted of 
a huge wooden bowl, about three feet in 
diameter, lined with thin batter cakes and 
overhanging the sides, the bow] being filled 
with boiled rice saturated with grease, 
probably butter made from goat’s or 
camel's milk; in the centre of the rice was 
piled up a quantity of boiled mutton, 
The chief setting the example, we fell to 
on this mess, while the retainers and our 
dragoman, off the carpets, eyed us with 
envy and watered mouths. = 

For a man aceustomed to knife and fork 
the eating presented difficulties, which, 
however, were partially overcome by 
closely observing the men who have never 
known any other aid in this way than 
what nature has given them, Yet they 
have an etiquette which governs them as 
tyrannically as our own. Only the right 
hand may be thrust into the bowl, He 
who eats with the left is ill bred, and he 
who employs both isa glutton. We imi- 
tated our hosts as well as we could, thrust 
the right hand into the rice, made a bowl 
of it the size of a hen’s egg, squeezed the 
superfluous water and grease out of it and 
twitched it into the gmouth by a dexterous 
movement of the thumb, after the Bed- 
ouin manner, pronouncing occasionally 
the indispensible “taib” in compliment to 
the Amphitryon. 

Another feature of Arab etiquette was 
to confine oneself to the same place in 
taking from the bowl, each one making 
his own hole and remaining therein, In 
the beginning of the repast there is not 
much trouble in observing the rule, but 
when the general level of the rice and 
mutton lowered, it required care to re- 
remain on the pre-empted domain and 
not invade that of the neighbor. The 
Tule was hardly observed by my neighbor 
onthe left, who was a voracious eater, 
with an indifferently clean hand. He at 
length ate away the barrier, entered my 
territory and pushed me to the right, 
where I fed on a narrow ledge until my 
appetite was satisfied. When this gave 
way, and the two holes merged into one, 
I stopped. — Albert Rhodes, in the 
Galaxy, 
aye 
SS ‘? 

MAILWAY DANGER SIGNAL.—On some of 
the French railway lines an arrangement 
for giving danger notice is in vogue as 
follows: ‘The signal man when he turns 
the disk sends an_ electric current 
in the direction of the coming train to a 
bar placed between the rails, and when 
the engine reaches the spot, a metal 
brush placed between the wheels sweeps 
the cross bar, the current passes to the 
engine, and, by means of an electro-mag- 
net, presses upon a lever which opens the 
steam whis‘le, thus a king it virtually 
automatic. From its simplicity. this ar- 
rangement is regarded as preferable to 
most, at least, of the other devices for 
this purpose. 





Floating sugar mills, which can be re- 
moved from one plantation to another, are 
the latest industrial enterprise of Louisi- 
ana. 


” 


California has more sheep than she can 
pasture, and the owners are beginning to 
kill them forthe fat and pelts, the flesh 


being thrown away gr fed to the hogs, .. 





MONKEY SYMPATHY, .) 


Many cases of sympathy in Monkeys 
might be given, but I shall confine myself 
to stating one which I myself witnesssed 
at the zoological gardens. A year or two 
ago there was an Arabian baboon and an 
Anubis baboon confined in one cage, ad- 
joining that which contained a dog headed 
baboon, The Anubis baboon passed its 
hand through the wires of the partition 
in order to purloina nut which the large 
dog headed baboon had left within 
reach—expressly, I believe, that it might 
act asa bait. The Anubis baboon knew 
very well the danger he ran, for he waited 
until his bulky neighbor had turned his 
back upotthe the nut with the appear- 
ance of having forgotten all about it. The 
dog, headed =baboon, however, was all the 
time slyly looking around with the cor- 
ner of his eye, and no sooner was the arm 
of his victim well within his cage than he 
sprang with astonishing rapidity and 
caught the retreating handin his mouth, 
The cries of the Anubis baboon quickly 
brought the [keeper to the rescue, ywhen, 
by dint of fa good deal of physical persua- 
sion the dog-headed baboon §jwas induced 
to let go his hold. §The Anubis baboon 
then retired to the middle of his cage, 
moaning piteously Jand holding the in- 
jured hand against his chest while he 
rubbed it with the otherone. The Ara- 
bian baboon now approached him from 
the top part of {the cage, and while mak- 
ing a soothing} sound very expressive of 
sympathy, folded the sufferer in its arms, 
exactly as a mother would do her child 
under similar circumstances. [It must be 
stated, also, that this expression of sym- 
pathy had a decidedly quieting effect: up- 
on the sufferer, his moans becoming Jess 
piteous so soon as he wasjenfolded in the 
arms of his comforter; and the manner 
in which he laid hischeek upon the bosom 
of his friend was as expressive as anything 
could be of sympathy appreciated. This 
really faffecting spectacle lasted a consid- 
erable time, and while watching it I felt 
that, even had it stood alone, it would in 
itself have been sufficient to prove the 
essential identity of some of the noblest 
among human emotions with those of the 
lower animals.—Popular Science Monthly. 





An exchange recommends to butchers 
amethod of slaughtering animals prac- 
ticed in Samoa, andsaid to possess great 
virtue, To killa hog they place him on 
his back, put a stick across his throat, and 
siton each end of it untilhe is defunct. 
Animals possessed of sufficient tail they 
suspend by that tappendage inciting them 
to revolve rapidly until similarly inani- 
mate. The meat is said to be greatly im- 
proved, 





UORN COBS FOR FIRE LIGHTERS.—The 
employment of corn cobs for fire lighters 
has given rise to quite a considerable 
industry in France, one of the establish 
ments for manufacturing them—that of 
La Societe des Alhanettes Landaises, in 
Paris—employing a large number of 
workmen to produce the immense quan- 
tity of the article demanded, these light- 
ers being employed with advantage and 
economy both in private houses and for 
lighting furnaces. In one of these pro- 
cesses, they are first steeped in hot water 
containing two per cent. of saltpetre, 
and, after being dried at a high tempera- 
ture, are saturated with fifiy per cent. of 
resinous matter. By another process, 
the cobs are immersed in a mixture of 
sixty parts of melted resin and forty 
parts of tar, after which they are taken 
out and allowed to dry, and then sub- 
jected to a second operation, which con- 
sists in spreading them outon a metallic 
plate heated to a temperature of 212 des- 
Fah. They are finally assorted accord- 
ing to size, and tied in suitable bundles 
for the trade. 

‘ ‘hieago, on returning 
ont ee = asked what the 
text was when she replied, “blessed are 
the Dressmakers.” 
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consumptive demand during the week, although quieter at the 
close, there being little English offering either in London or ip 
the country markets, Floating cargoes have been depressed. 
owing to large arrivals at ports of call, and the s-les at the end 
of the week indicated a decline «f one shilling to one 8 illing 
and sixp« nse per quarter.” 

In referring to the resourc:s of Ireland, the Lon ‘on ‘Times,” 
of June 28th says : ‘The population of Ireland, by the census of 
pe = — = — was sh 49,4 5. The inhabited houses = 959 ae. The 

BSCRIPTI LLARS ANNUM total pomber of owners of land is (8 75%. ‘or every thonsan 

= eee. Be FER *) persons there are thirteen owners of land, and seventy two 
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acre ; 32,/14an acre or more. It ia evident that the ‘land less 
than an acre’ represents generally a house, with or wi hout a bit 
of garden, for the aggregate of these small properties, thongh of 
consioerable yulne, covers little ground. While te 32,6'4 own- 
org of = acre and upward have 20 150,612 eonee, be a rateable 
2 vie e valuation of £12,052,809, the “6,144 owners of less tban an acre 

> communications; Books 1°r |i sve only 6,0 6 acrer, but of the rateable value of £1,366,449. 
The majority of ‘Irish owners of land’ could be comprised in 
the area of many an English parish known as a good-sized vil- 
lage, or small market town. It is only when we come to the fifth 
figure—that is, the thousands—tbat the te properties of 
balf the landowners affects the total acreage. ‘Ihis dispropor- 


OUI R PREMIUM ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1876. tion is by no means uniform in the several Provinces. In Lein- 
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25: acres, 10,(3. ozly'8,010 acres; in Connaught 2,' 41 own 
4,188,207 acrer, while 2,322 have properties covering altogether 
4 4 acres, or only about a ten thonsandth part of the total ter- 
ritory possessed by the more fortanate moiety of C nnaught 


In France there is great enthusiasm in respeet to the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878, and preparations have already commenced. 
Haraison’s Youna Lapres’ Jounat (Fashions and Stories), | The Exbibition Commission bas met to fix the basis of its pro- 


Manser rifle in exchange for the Chassepot is to be completed 
at the latest by the middle of next year, when the whole German 
Army will be provided with the new guns and rifles, and the 
only firearm of obsolete construction Fett will be the smooth- 
bored cavalry pistol, which is to b: replaced by a revolver as 
—_ - a decision is arrived at with regard to the pattern to be 
adopted. 








Larsep Loves.—Man lives for himself. So long as 
he ds in fully surmounting the billows of life, he 
looks with calmness upon those whom the waters threaten to 
overwhelm. He hears without emotion that the friend of his 
youth is gone to the bad, while he scarcely stope his business to 
heave a sigh when he is told that a whilom and dear companion 
bas bied to that bourn from which no traveler returns. So en- 
grcased is he, indeed, in his own acts and yersonality that as 
the years fly Ly he absolutely forgets thoce whose tender hands 
euccored him and whose jloving hearts beat largely for him in 
the past. He remembers his father but as a shadow which fora 
little while was entwined with his, while his thoughts of tle 
dead mother or the dead wife take an indistinct form. The 


probability is tbat if he could live for an indefinite period the 
past would gradually become buried in oblivion. If a being or 





ster, while 10,¢4) owners own 4 89,19’ ecres, 15,6840wn no thing cannot affect him materially in any way there are small 


chances that he will bear, it in recollection for any lengthened 
period, however much his imagination may at any one time 
have been excited by it. The ordinary human mind seems 
incapable of bclding and retaining more than atcertain number 
of images, 59 if new ones are thrust upon it old ones must be 
placed in solitary chambers, and finally be lost sight of alto- 
gether. Existence in the nineteenth centory being full of 
excitement, and the man who wishes to keep well abreast of the 
times having to give almost his whole attention to them, and 
buman pature being what it is, it is but natural that the present 
is an age of forgetting, an age of lapsed friendships and laps d 


f < ; loves. At the same time the friends and loves of to-day must 

AMERICAN, gramme. It estimates the expenditu e at 35,0 0,’ 09 francs, and | experience a pang when they reflect that the sunny present will 

Hanrrn’s Mowraty Macazrng, Illustrated. the receipts from all sourves at 19,0€0,(00 francs. The Munici-| probably be well-nigh forgotten ere many years have passed 

Larrincorr’s ‘ “ “ pality is to be acked to meat 6,0(0,000 of the deficit, while tbe| over their heads, aud that those wko now profess so much affec- 
“ _“ 


Scussumn’s other !0,000,0(0 will fall on the State. 
Tue St. Nicwowas, 

for Girls and Boys. 
Tue Attantic ‘ 
Tur Gataxxy “ ee 





wagopificent platean in 
they propose to place the next great International Exbibition— 


jer annom, 


— 


eee AA) YAP the architects. 


t=" A few complete sets of Tue Acsron for the|by Roux, the pavilion alone to bold 9,0 visitors. 


Ainsworth’s Great Historical Romances, “ Wat Ty- rma ret Aye ee 
ler” and ‘“‘ The Good Old Times of Merrie England,” 


tion), can be had on application at the office, price Five | COM*! ered the most appropria e. 
Dotars (postage paid), each. 


Summary ot European News for the Week. 





with satisfaction, that the Great Powers are endeavoring to| Pitted ‘There will be no supplementary building or annexe, 


. ‘ as on former occasions, but a united whole with nob!e perspec- 
localize the war and prevent the flame from spreading. Thus The Pont de Jena will join the Trocadero to as Gua 
de Mars, the Seine flowing through the Exnibition with all its 
treflic, including the steam service from London. The tramways 
avd omnib:ses will pass under the dry arches of the bridges 
upon the qnayr, where tbey will deposit visitors in the Expursi- 
tion, while the *Bateanx Mouches,” “Hirondelies,” and a fleet 
of steam launches will land those arriving by the stream ; 5) 
b The sarface 
tatives of the North and Northeast Lancashire Cotton Spinners | C°V¢r'd by the International Exhibition of 18.8 will be at least 
“ o - a give . a ot 
the po-itior, we may conceive a pavilicn erected npon Primrose 
7th. It was unanimously resolved that the time had arrived ail London, he pene nt or cascades Colles down to 
when a reduction of ten per cent, should be made in the wages | its base, at which flows the Regent's Cane]. This must represent 
Meetings of —— ye river, = ——— by — bridges, 

. which would unite a great Exhibition building stretching awa 
the various loca) associations will be held. Tre resolution will to Portland tlace. ‘That the effect will be amniidadt ate rd 
see, while the means of ingress and egress will be unrivalled ; 
The notices issued by the masters in the Wigan and * yldesley -0 doors will open upon the Champ-de Mars alone. ! he railways 


tiver, 
far, the Servians have been terribly whipped, and unless some * 


extraordivary luck befalls them, it is evident they cannot Le 
successfal in their onslaught on the Turks. 

Trade in England continues unprecedently dall and employ. 
ers everywhere are making great reductions in wages. Among 
others, we note that a large and infivential meeting of represen-| tramway cars and 4) boats will constantly ply. 





aod Manufacturers’ Association was held at Manchester on July Shas Cee ties of eta Suton! 68 - 


of operatives in the cotton trade cf the di trict. 
affect from fifty to sixty thousand operatives. 
districts for a reduction of fifteen per cent. in miners’ wages will be brought into contact also. 


having expirel on Wdnescay evening, the men came ont on 


enthusiastic meetings have been held in the West Bromwick | ’¢sisiatore. 


uoani:nously adopted to resist to the utmost any attempt at 
encroa ‘hment on the present working hours, 


men are very resolute. ornament. 


The French people have 
a site without rival—an impcsing hill,a noble bridge, and « 
ion. On this commanding position 


7 — the Ry: evan the Punt de Jena, river aoa and 
. z the plain of the Cham rs. at of 94 designs for cover- 
Or avy other Montbly or Weekly, published at Four Dollars ing thie vast space, re : Se ee aclected 12, rewarding 
Out of this dczen they made choice of three, 
—=]ope for the Facade principal, oceupying the Trocadero, being 

; : This will 
one rey): * ominate uver the sloping gardens and covered ga leries leading 
years, 1874 and 1875, (containing William Harrison The beilding will proba’ I oe sameness 
the tont de Jena will rest in the centre, with wide ways, be- 
é ‘ youd which will be constancted two new temporary bridges, 
together with a choice selection of interesting informa-|* pport ng galleries and arcades ; W. Bandot's design being 
As to the dirposition of the 
Cbawp de Ears, Mons, E. Eiffel’s plan is to form the basis on 
which will be reared a superstractnre of vast «xtent. The whole 
scheme with the prize drawings, will be placed in the hands of 
the « flicial architect of the Ville de Paris ; Messrs. Krantz and 


Violet le-Duc baving the responsibility of reconciling and adopt- 
The eyes of all Europe are directed to Tarkey, a d it is seen| ing ull the suggestions deemed excellent t y the Commission ap- 


The Bill authorizing the City of Paris to contract a loan of 
a st ike, bat it is expected they will yield in afew days on 120,009,000 francs for tbe completion of graat public worka, in 
account of the trade being muck depressed. Several large and view of the Exhibition of 18°8, has come on for discussion in the 
M. Targe, former Municipal Councillor, demanded 
and O:dbury district to consider the master's notices for an| the rejection of the loan. remarking that the fmpire had run the 
increa:e in the numbe of working hours, and resolutions were} Muvicipality of | ars iuto debt to the extent of 10,0 0,100 

francs, and until this debt was paid off they should confine 
Both masters and| themselves to useful worke, and abstain from those of mere 
M. Nadaud, another former Municipal Councillor, 




































tion for them will cease to have their pulsations quickened 
when their names are mentioned. Yet it is certain that in many 
cases all this will happen. Common experience tends to prove 
it. Damon may to-day have his Pythias, but it is not, in a gen- 
eral way, the Pythias of twenty years ago. What has become 
of the old Pythias? Perbaps he still liver, but he is not, so far 
as Damon is concerned, the Pytbias thut he was of yore. Da- 
mon cau 1emerober when Pytbias and he bad almost everything 
in common—when their aims were identical, when their natures 
were sympathetic, and when each was devoted tc the other. 
Perhaps he wouders, in the pauses which occur doring the tur- 
moil of life, how it is that barriers have risen up imperceptibly 
‘etween them, and that now, tbongh they have had no quarrel, 
they are still drifting further and farther away from each other. 
But it is seldom that he does anything mors than wonder and 
it is as well that this is so. Had he the time and the inclination, 
he woold find it almost as difficult to permanently patch up the 
old cordial intimacy as it is to brew strong tea from spent 
leaves. He would discover, if he made an attempt to do so, 
th t the Fythias of old bad ceased to live while Pythias would 
also Jearn that the quondam !’amon had not only entirely 
ebanged his corporeal fiame once or twice in the es time 
which had elapsed, but also his mind; and the upshot of the 
matter, probably, would be that the atrempt to make the two 
natures fit in with each other would end in a Jamentable break 
down. Pretty much the same rules apply as regards lapsed 
loves. Men, #8 they look down the vista of the past, can re- 
member how they were cevoted to women, the y of whom 
fails to call up anything but a vague sort of wonder how they 
could ever have fallen into the state of infataation in which 
they once were, They can also recollect promises which were 
hones ly made, and which have been as dirhonestly kept; they 
can call tomind meetings which filled them with i.effable joy, 
and partings which inspired them with great griet ; yet they feel 
no desire to return to that dead past, and repeat their proceed- 
ings. ‘his is not because they have become weary of the 
objects of their love—from whom it may be they were separated 
by acruel fate but simply because they have grown out of 
their affection, affection requiring a constant contemplation of 
and interconrse with its object to keep it alive. Separation 
from those whom we love is very bitter, bat the sting of parting 
does uot last for ever; and even the heart which has been lacer- 
ated by a hopeless or misplaced attachment, when severed from 
the innocent cause of its woe, graduaily heals and prepares it- 
self to receive fresh wounds ‘rom Lodies which are present and 
patent to its senses. A d deal of what we have indicated 
probably arises from the fact that haman nature, in addition to 
being strongly egotistical, is . instinctively to adapt itself to 
a Ulilitarian view of thingy. Tbe natura! feeling of a man who 
bas been foiled 1n one direction ia to try his powers, and search 
for happiness, in some other. It he has a healthy mind he 
does not, when he has met with a severe disappointment, sit 
down and resolve to be miserable for ever. feeing that he is, to 





Tae Blackburn correspondent of the ‘Liverpool Post” tele-|*24 ® Republican, of Faris, opposed, with great vigor, the|* large extent, the helple « sport of circumstances, and that he 


graphs that the ama'gamated mast rs in North and Northeast ve ey Aer la Bay 
Liocashire have not only resolved to adopt time, but most 
likely,the rnle will be four day's per week instead of six as pow. 
Ta y Lave also resolved upon a reduction of weges, and should 
& vigorous resistance be a tempted, alockgut will be the result, | that the loan should be voted. 

Ths “LL ndon Times” of July 10th, publishes @ special de- istry «f the Interior, also advocated the adoption of the loan. 


the example of London by attracting population. 


He said the Empire did a 
good work in embellishing Paris, and it was necossary to follow | 





often! a but comparatively little choice as to what way he will 
regulate his life, it is fortunate thit he possesses thie elasticity. 


Ho showed | X&t there are persons who gramble bitterly at those who forget 
that wor, men of the departments would benetit equally with old times and change their friendeaud loves. They would have 
those of Faris by the public works in the capital, and he urged men’s winds as full as granaries at ( bristmas, aud they would 
M. Faye Seoretary of the Min- have men act upon the principle that once my friend you are 


my friend for eve; Of course, it wonld be idle to s»y that 


) b . ah es les 
spatch from G'argow, which says: O ving to the urprecedent- He demonstrated that the resources of the city of Paris were there is a great dea: of romance abut ibis principle, but as to 


, sufficient to meet al its engagem uts, and he maintai its practical utility there is mach question. 
edly protract: d depression of trade, some of the mill proprietors| the public ought to cscummans public works, ‘The nen po course of events friends outg 


here and in otber di tricts of Scotland bave notified their em- 
ployees of a ten per cent. reduction in wages. This will affect 
many thousands of persons, aud some of the workmen will : , 
probably strixe.” and a contributor to the “Cologne Gazette” says that the forti- 
The O inard line steamships “Scotia,” ‘Cuba,’ and “Calabria’ | ications at Cologne, Coblentz, Mayence, Ristadt, Ulm, Spandan, 
are advertised for sale. It is stated that the compan Castrin, Posen, Thorn, Konigsberg, Glogau and Neisse are in 
pany propose 2 
to sell those of their vessels which are the least suited to the | °Urse of construction, and that others are sti!l to be built at 
American trade, and r/ place them with new and better steamers, | 1 20lstadt Dantzc, Memel, Pillau, and ‘winemunde. N val 
Mr. Edwards Pierrepy-nt, the new United S ates Minister, has was ont me te beer ong 3 oy | — tied os 
# n sMabtile 
arrived in England, and bas been presented to the Queen fortress. At Ingolstadt, which is tobe ‘the Spandau of the 
The ‘'L ndon Mirk Lane Expres” in its weekly review of south,” there will be a large intrenched camp A gun factory 
July 10th, of the British corn trade says: “The neutrality of 28% slteady been erected there, and the army clothing depot 
the Great Powers has prcvented the warlike attitude of affairs a pony —— yom ty me ¥ a ye ae 
from exercising as yet any great influence on the grain trade, | Ingolstadt The fortiGieations 2 rahe "Thionvil ace ‘a 
though ho'ders have evinced somewbat increased firmness. Neu Breisach are to be enlurged, and those at yaar Th - tire! 
‘The present state of trade, therefore, is one of watchfalness,| rebuilt; but it has not yet apparently been decided ee. thems 
accompanied by some anxiety, as there are weather risks as well) works are to be begun. The n w cavalry rifle, which bas aliead 
us warrisks tv be considered. ‘I've supplies during the past }been issued to the regiments of dragoons bussars ud ; 
week have again «xceeded the requisements, and wheat is cavalry, is alao to be supplied to the trans, ort and. saneenicion 
gong into the gra arytoawaitevents !bere has been 8 steady (corpe, \he sanitary detachments, {c., and the issae of the. 


ultimately voted by a large mvj rity. 
Te fortifications of Germany are being greatly strengthened, 








Io the ordinary 
row each other to a greater or 
lesser extent. Jf one hes ability and the other bas not, and if 
one rises while anotber remains at a standstill, they cannot well 
trudge onward band io hard =‘{ he time may come wheu it will 
be areficction upon the more prosperous friesd to be seen 
band in-hand with the otber; aod by continuing in the position 
he may debar himself from filling that place to which he aspires. 
Now, if be relirqaishes his comrade 8 bund he will, probably, 
be called a se fisu snob. About Lis selfishness there can be no 
doutt; but his snobbishness is doubtful. He has no wish to 
,Air bis magniticence at the expense of his friend or to make his 
f iend feel little all that he desiree to do being to escape from a 
connection whichi: perils him. hus his selishness 18 of a 
natural if not a landabe kind. There s po hope tbat it will 
éver be cleared away so long as eelf-preservation remains the 
‘first law of natare. Men, then, whodo not wish to be *‘drop- 
ped,’’ acd men who desire to retain tue affection as well as the 
respect of their triends, mast keep a k en watch upon thew. 
selves and the tina: s, an‘, instead «f grumbling about the in- 
consistency of others, must make steady and persistent efforts 
to fore to the frout.—Liveral Review, 
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Tue Macciesrietp silk trade is very} depressed. 
More then six hundred weavers are idle. te 8 ; 
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Tur Pracue Spots or Lonpon. —The recent closing 
of Glasshouse yard, Gravel lane, by the Sanitary lospector of 


“St. Savinor’s Vestry, ‘‘as a place injurious to the public health, 


and generally unfit for humau habitation,” farnished the ‘‘Lon- 
don Telegraph” with a text for a long article on the plague 
spots uf London. The ‘‘Telegraph” says: 

“Gravel lane, Southwark is not a well-known district of 
London. Probably, before the publication of the Pclice reports 
on whith we have grounded our remarks, most people bad 
never heard of the wretched slam in which thirty six men. 
wowen, and children lived in six balf ro fless, doorless, stair- 
less cabins like so many swine. But an hour's walking, or balf 
an bour’s driving, through portions of the metropolis which 
are known to all, and through streets whose names are as 
familiar in our mouths as household words wll be abnodant 
evidence that the work of rooting out the rookeries of London, 
and building comely and convenient habitations on the site of 
tqualid and tottering t ta, is dat a rate of speed 
which it would be almust complimentary to call leisurely. 
Glasshouse yard must, indeed have been a most shocking, intol- 
erably neglected, and dilapida‘ed place, if such districts as 
Seven Dials, the eastern side of Drury lane and its purlieus, 
the fragment of St. Giles’ left between Endell street and George 
street, the nests of poverty and dirt to the south, behind Victo- 
ria street, Westminster, the group of filthy by-lanes to the 
west of the Midland Hotel, tt Pancras, and the compact group 
of tamble down dwellings bebind the east side of palatial 
Regent street, are enabled to escape official cenaure paro- 
cbial condemnation. In the closest neighborhood to our most 
splendid thorougbfares, our grandest public buildings, our 
handsomest shops and bh , our churches and our banks, 
may be found all over West Central London plagne-spots where 
poverty, misery, degradation, disease and dirt are literally fes 
tering; whore the houses are falling to pieces through sbeer age 
and neglect; where the common conveniences and decencies of 
life are systematically neglected; where water, air and light are 
alike lacking; where filthy, ragged, unkempt children grovel on 
the doorsteps or wallow in the kennel at the continual risk of 
having their limbs crashed or their brains dashed out by the 
whecis of every passing vehicle, and where nothing flourishes 
except the pawnbroker and the ginshop, Classtouse yard, 
Gravel lane, must, of courre, bave been a hundred times more 
foul, ruinous, and unutterably loathsome than the slame of 
which we speak, since authority has decreed that humanity 
must, for the future be inexborably prevented from living there; 
bat when, we wonder, will pane discover that Dadley 
street and Seven Dials, that church lave and Charles street, 
Drory lane, that the courts behind the eat side of Gray's Jon 
lane, and the purlieus of the Brill at Somers Town, that the 
allies of Newport, aud Clare and Carnaby Markets are no 
longer fit for the habitation of haman bei gs in the nineteenth 
reutary ?” 








Suicipr.—The “British Medical Journal” has the 

lowing interesting article: ‘Considering the abnormal men- 
tal condition that prod suicidal mania, there is room for 
much speculation in the constantly steady proportion of suicides 
that occur year by year in be Eoglish population. In the 
reports of the Registrra-General the attempt to distinguish 
suicides from other violent deaths was first nade in the year 
1858, when 1,275 cases of suicide were returned. It is true 
that the annual number of suicides in England and Wales have 
since 1853 slowly, but steadily, increased to },592 in 18 4. If, 
however, the increase of population in these seventeen yeers be 
taken into account, we shall find tbat the proportion has been 
remarkably constant. The annual number of suicides to 1,0/ 0 - 
000 persons living was equal to 67 in each of the three quinquen- 
niads ending 18 4, 1869 and 1874 During the five years 1570-4 
the annual suicide rate was equal to 70 per 1,0(0,000 persona 
living in !870, and the lowest rate was 6>in 1873. The 1,592 
deaths by suicide in 1874 included 1,2'4 of males and 3'8 ot 
females; /9’ resulted from hanging, 240 from incised wounds, 
privcipally in the throat: 280 from drowning; 14! from poison, 
and 95 fiom gun-shot wounds; besides 133 from other or ill- 
defined injuries, Suicides are generally more rumerous in 
urban than in raral popalations; bat the variation in their pro- 
portion in different } arte of thecountry is not due to this cause 
alone. Taking the year it73 as an example, the being the 
most recent year for which the Registra General has yet pub. 
lished bis detailed annual report, the proportion of suicides to 
1,0 0,000 persons living in England and Wales averaged 65, 
whereas in London it was 83 We may bere remark that some 
statistics of suicide in Lundon, recently published by the ¥e- 
tropolitan Police, have conveyed the er impression that 
the number of suicides iu the metropolis fluctuates in a remark 
able manner from year to year. This is by no means thec se, 
as the proportion to population is almost as constant in London 
as in the whole of England and Wales. ‘The numbers pub- 
lished in the Police report only show tke suicides that come 
within the knowledge of the Police; and it is very evident that, 
as regards the number it some recent years, either the Police 
only heard of a smwal.§proportion of the suicides that occurred. 
or their returns show very careless compilation. But, to return 
to the proportion of suicides in 1873 in different parts of Eng- 
land and Wales—the highest suicide-rate occurred in the south- 
eastern counties—Snurrey, Kent, Sassex, Hampshire and Berk. 
shire; bere. although the populction is principally rural, suicides 
in 1t73 were in the proportion «f 6% per 1,U10,9UU yersons 
living, and somewhat higher thanin London. In the south- 
western counties of Wiltsh re, Dorsetshire, Devonshire, Corn- 
walland Somersetsbire, baving also a populaticn principally 
tural, the suicide rate did not exceed 51 per 1,(00,0.0, and in 
Wales it was so low as 39. lt wonld be interesting to observe 
the relation between the statistics of suicide and of lunacy in 
the different counties, although we doubt whether any well 
defined connection between the two could be established 
Suicide, asa crime in England, is far more prevalent among 
the educated than the ignora t classes, and the proportion of 
suicides appears to be in inverse ratioto the education of the 
people. The freq y of ide app to be one of the 
penalties resuliing from the pregress of so-called civilization, 
leading to intense competition ” 




















Eneutsu Reiens.—As Queen Victoria has began the 
fortieth year of ber reign, it may ivterest some of your readers 
to be reminded tbat she bas now attained a very high rank on 
the roll of our Kings for length of reign; having lately passed 


Henry VIIL. and Henry VI, she now stands fifth in order, | 


being still jnnior or inferior only to Elizateth, and the three 
long Thirds, Edward, Henry, and George. Of our early Eng 


lish, or ante Norman, Kings, no other reigned so long as Ethel- 
red the Unready, but bis 38 years are already exceeded by our 
present Sovereign's 59 years, Elizabeth's reign, from the death 





= 


of Mary, November 17th, 1558, to her own death, March ‘4tb, 
1692, lasted 44 years and 126 days; so that Victoria bas to reign 
5 years and 1:6 days beyond to-day befo e she will equal her 
great foreronner. Then will remain abead only Edward III., 
50 years and nearly 5 months; Henry III., 56 years and 19 days; 
George III , 59 years and 3 months. But of course even these 
long reigns look short by the side of the 72 years of Louis XIV. 
of France, Probably no two successive Kings of any country 
reign: d over so long a space of time between trem as Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV, who from 1618to 1774 made up together 13) 
years, or an average of rather more than 63 years per reign. 
How long will it be before France enjoys or enffers 18] consecu- 
tive years of role under two persons, or even under two forms 
of government ?” 





European Miscellantes. 





Tue Tween is this year infested with otters, which 
are a sonrce of annoyance to anglers. 

A civit List PENSION of £50 a year has been granted 
to the widow of Michael Banim, the {rish author. 

A statuE oF Witiram Tynpatt, the translator of 
the F ible, is to be erected on the Thames Embankment, London. 
At Norra Marston, a woman of the name of Or- 
chard bas given birth to three children. The mother and 
children are doing well. 

A GenTLEmAN named A. F, Thompson died ergs | 

at Hull frem the effect of injuries nustained bya cricket ball 
striking him on the bead the previous day. 
As Rev.G. H. Davies, Rector of Compton, near 
Guildford, was pronouncing the benediction at the evening 
service on a Sunday night he suddenly fell back in the pulpit 
aod expired within a few minutes. 

WUuen A MAN 18 SEEN recling through the streets of 
London the English people don’t use the vulgar expression, 
“Look at that dronken fellow.’’ They say, “There is a man 
who has been contributing to the revenue.’ 

Sir W. Lawson stated in the House of Commons 
recently that ata meeting of licensed victuallers in Exeter a 
clergyman got up and addressed the audi nce as his ‘Christian 
friends,” whereupon there was loud laughter. 

Tuk DEATH is announced of another of the few re- 
maining Peninsular and Waterloo officers, Major Casar Bacon, 
at the age of eighty-five years. ‘The deceased obtained his 
commission as Cornet in the Twenty-third Light Dragoons 
(Lancers) in 1813, and was placed on half-pay in 118. 

SEVERAL HUNDRED MEN in the Workboard branch of 
the Sheffield scissors of trade, who had for months been on 
strike for thirty per cent. higher wages, have resumed work on 
the old terms. Ta the interval large quantities of German acis- 
sors have actually been soki in Sheffield itself. 

Tere were 2,475 births and 1,280 deaths regis- 
tered in London during the week ending yune 17th. Allowing 
for increase in population, the births exceeded by 228 and the 
deaths were 46 below the numbers in the corresponding week of 
the last ten years. 

Tue BILLS OF MORTALITY in 3 aris for the week end- 
ing June 24th, sbaw a diminution of 38 from the previous re- 
tarn, the numbers being 865 and 903. The deaths from small- 
pox were 15; those from measics had decreased from 45 to 87; 
bronchitis trom 31 to 15, and lung diseases from 78 to 17, 

Tux reMAws OF Mr, Nathan David Garrick, great- 
great nepbew of David Garrick were interred in the cemetery 
at Kens.] Green on Saturday, June 10th. The deceased gentle 
man was sixty-seven years of age. He had in his possession 
several relics of the great actor, and he bas bequeathed the 
Zoffany portrait to the National Gallory. 

A GUNNER NAMED CiaRLTon, who was sentenced to 
four months’ imprisonment for insubordination, bas retarned to 
the Herbert Hospital, at Woolwich, having lost both his feet. 
It is affirmed that he wes confined in a dark cell at Milbank for 
forty-eight honrs, and that his feet were frost bitten in con- 
sequence. 

Warwicesuire, EnGranp, boasts of a novelty in 
schoolmasters. A speaker at the meeting of the Chamber of 
Agriculture, said that ina district where the population was 
about one to every five acres of Jand there was a board school, 
the master of which was a butcher, cattle dealer, farmer, post- 
master, paid overseer, and organist. 

Seven CuingSE oFFicers have arrived at Berlin—a 
Captain and six Lieutenants—with credentials from their Gov- 
ernment, aad a request to the Government of Germany to allow 
them to serve for a time in the Prussian Army, as some Jupane-e 
officers were allowed to do scme time azo, for the purpoe of 
acquainting themeelves with the German military system. 1 he 
German Emp has ded to the request. 

Tue TEETOTAL MOVEMENT in the European Army in 
India is extending month by month. By the returns for May 
this year, it seems that there are 7,400 non-commissioned 
officers and men of the service on the rolls of the total absti- 
nence societies. This movement is almost entirely the fruit of 
the unwearied energy and devotion of Rev. Mr. Gregson, of 
Agra, the Honorary Secretary of the Soldiers’ Total Abstinence 
Association of India. 

A veneraBLe EnGuisu divine, who had been dining 
ont the night before, went into a barber's shop one morning to 
be shaved. He saw that the barber had been getting more 
drink than was good for him, for it made his band sbake very 
moch, and, naturally indignant, he !egan to give him a little 
moral advice by saying: ‘Bad thing, drinki” ‘‘Yes,” said the 
barber, ‘ ‘it makes the skin unco’ tender. 

Tne op Presupice . the organ in church is 
rapidly dying outin Scotland. ‘The steacy increase in the num- 
ber of church organs in the principal cities and towns is so 
great that Scotland cannot furnish organists enough. Tke 
|ssarcity of Scotch people who can properly play the organ is 
80 great that organists have to be imported from England. Pre- 
judice dies hard, however, in some of the country places sud 
there are to be found plenty of Scetchmen and scotchw: m n 
who would indignantly tramp out of church at the first souna of 
the notes of the ‘unholy kist of whistles,” as they persiet 7 


Calling the organ, 

















GERMANY HAS THIRTEEN IRON CLADS afloat, threa of 
which are turret ships, viz.: the Preussen, Friedrich der Grosse, 
and the Grosse Kurfarst. The first of these was built at the 
private dockyard of the Vulcan Cewpany, at Stetlin, and was 
launched in November, 1873; the second-named was built at 
Ellerbeck, near Kiel, and launched in September, 1874; the 
third-named was built at Wilbelmshafer, and launched in Sep- 
tember, 1475. They are full-rigged vessels, and constructed 
after the model of the British ship Monarch. There are also 
three broadside frigates, viz.: the Konig Wilhelm, built at the 
Thames Ironworks, and reckoned to be the most powerfal in 
the fleet; the Kronprinz, built by Samuda; and the Friedrich 
Karl, built near T ulon, ‘Then there are two casemated 
frigates, the Kaiser and the Deutschland, both built by Samuda, 
and delivered at Wilhelmshafen last year. There are ulso threo 
iron-clad corvettes, and the Elizabeth, the monitor Arminius, 
and the little armored vessel Prinz Adalbert, make up the thir- 
teen, Besides the above-mentionud vessels actually afloat, 
there are several on the stocks, and in various stages of pro- 
gress, and these, when finished, will raise the fleet to a very 
respectable degree of strength. The fortificd places, both on 
the German seacoast ani Inland, are now abcut to be enlarged 
and streugthened—Dantsic, Konigsberg, Glogad, Nievre, Me- 
mel, Fillau, Kolberg, Swinemande, ttralsund, Friedrichfort, 
Sonderbnrg, Duppel, Wilhelmsbafen, the months of the Weser, 
- ue Elbe, Cologre, Coblent, Spandau, Cuestern, Posen, 
an orn. 


IN A SALE OF RARE MANUSCRIPTS sold*in London re- 
cently was the Regulw Monachorum, one of the most venerable 
of its kind in existence. It is attributed toa Spanish scribe of 
the eighth century, and is written in Merovingian characters, 
In style it somewhat resembles the ‘‘Durham Book,” the head- 
ings to the principal sections being semi-uncial letters, in lines 
of redand green ink alternately. Even the old oak boards 
survived. A few ornamental letters have been cnt out, and 
probably a sheet has been abstracted at the end. This extreme- 
ly interesting manuscript contains the monastery’s rules fixed 
by St. John Cassian, St. Macari s, and otbers. In the cover ia 
pas ed a loug Latina letter, dated from the Convent of St. Mary 
de Palazuelos, May 8th, 1656. Therein a little story is recounted, 
The book belonged at its earliest mention to the Monastery of 
Carradegna. From thence it was 1 nt to Francia Bivariug, of 
Nucala, at that time engaged on his “History of the Ancient 
Order of Monks.’’ Bivarius dying suddenly, it was sent with 
his other effects to the convent at Nacala, andthe legal owners 
forgot its existence until Thomas Gomez, a Cistercian mork, 
who tells these adventures of a manuscript, applied at Catra- 
degna for the foan of a work ‘‘written in Gothic characters & 0 
years ago.” The loss waa then discovered, and a ast ict search 
begun. Finally, Gomez found it at Nucala, and he tells us that 
be “kissed it again and again for joy.’ This manuscript 
brought £ 33. 


OnE OF TRE cccuPATIoNs hitherto monopolized by 
man to the exclusion of woman is poaching, Woman has de- 
termined to assert her equal right with man to break the game 
laws and show that her fingers can as skilfully set a snare as 
thread a needle, A young woman named Margaret Golightly, 
inspired by this noble ambition, has been poaching with much 
skill and succers in Durham. and was charged before the Magie- 
trates at Lanchester a few days since with using snares for the 
purpose of taking game. It appeared by the evidence that a 
game watcher on the Colipike estate foand a number of snares. 
He concealed himself near the spot, and was in a short time 
rewarded by the spectacle of ¥ iss Golightly, who came tripping 
along over the dewy grass, Gracefully bending over the avares, 
the fair poacheress took several rabbits from them, and was 
bounding away with her booty when the watcher emerged from 
bis ambueh and ceptured the light-hearted girl, rabbite in hand, 
She was fined twenty shillings and costs, 


Taz Panis CorrectionaL Trisunat recently had 
before it two men named Raoux and Bertrand, accused of em- 
ploying seditious Janguage. An agent of the Felice stated that, 
while on duty on the Boulevard of Belleville, the prisoners 
parsed him, and hearing a word or two which attracted hia 
attention, he approached and distinctly caught the following 
phrare uttered by Raonux: ‘*Business docs not move; it is the 
fault of that —— MacMahon; he is taking us to royalty, and 
will bring us to grief.” To which the other replied ‘If he was 
shot we sho: li have Gambetta, and things would go better; 
without that we are lost.’’ The prisoners denied the charge, 
and said that they were talking about the [hiladelpbie Exbibi- 
tion. But another polic man, who was not far off, testified to 
having distinctly heard some of the language stated, The 
conrt considered the charge proved, and rentenced the accused 
to six months’ imprisonment and a further suspension of civil 
rights for » like term. 

AN ACCIDENT, WHIcH created great alarm, occurred 
recently at the Royal Gun Factories, Woolwiob. Col. Young- 
husband, R. A , was escorting a party of sixty visitors, most of 
whom were from the South Staffordshire iron districts, throngh 
the establishment, and while they were in the new rolling mills 
there was suddenly « loud crash and the machinery broke. up 
into fragments which flew in all directions, Col, Younghusband 
and two or three others were thrown down, but tbe rollers were 
fortunately working at only balf-speed at the moment, and po 
one was seriousiy burt. ‘Ihe mills have beer at work fur more 
than a year, aud were supposed to be unsurpassed in sirength 
and durability. Just before the accident they bad been sub- 
jected to a beavy strain in rolling a Jarge bar of iron, and it is 
sapp sed that the breakdown originated in a defective pin or 
bolt some three inches thick, which appears to bave bean imper- 
tectly welded. 

SoMF TIME SINCE an inquiry was made in England as 
to the state of the teetotalleis in a eertain African regiment, 
The reply was tbat fifty per cent. were dead and fifty per cent. 
were invalided. This alarmd the Temperance Paity in this 
country, but on inquiry it was ascertained to be quite correct. 
It was found that one man bad died from the bite of a serpent, 
and the other had been sent home invalided with a broken leg. 

SEVERAL STATUES 1N white marble are to be placed in 
the crypt of the tomb for the Orleans family at Ureux. The 
first, ordered by tue Count de Parir, represen's Mme, Adelaide 
lying on a bed, the head and breast surrounded by a Jace veil. 
‘Lhe three others bave been ordered by the Duke de Montpen- 
sier, who will place them cn the sepulchres of his dar ghter and 
twosons. All four are the work of the sculptor Millet, 


Tuere are 1,300,000 children in England and Wales 
whose education ju neglected, 
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THE ALBION. 








Gerard Livingston's Crime 


LOVE'S PROBATION, 


bY 
FRANK LEROY, 


AUTHOR OF “THE WARNING HAND,” “WEALTH 
AND MISERY,” “BROADWAY BY GAS 
LIGHT,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XI. (Continned). 
’ vonswnce was silenty but she let him 
retain her hand. It was not very wise of 
either of them to be lingering thus. 
Surely they must have known that be- 
tween the Duke's neice and his private 
secretary such familiarity was unbecom- 


rard listened entranced while sh» 
spoke some gentle words of hope an 
consolation. He listened; while he a a 
repeating to himself that he was mad to 
stay—that he must fly at once, or fail in 
his honor to the Duke. 

Gerard knew, too, how deeply Karl was 
in love with Constance; that would be a 
marriage fitting in every respect.” What 
was he, that he should dare to come be- 
tween them? No; Constance owed him 

mn. He had a right to demand her 
ilence; but that explanation once over, 
he must never see her again. : 

Whether Constance shared his feelin 
he did not know. He did not wish—he 
did not dare to allow himself to think 
about it. If she did, so much the worse 
for them both. , 

He did not exactly tell Constance all 
this, and that he spoke to her for the first 
and for the last time; but she seemed to 
divine it. 

He spoke of Karl's friendship, and her 
eyes fell; of the Duke’s generosity and 
confidence; and, as if rebuked by con- 
science, she drew her hand from his. 

Then he besought her to keep her se- 


‘eret, as she had kept it hitherto, and pro- 
mised that never again, by word or loo 
would he offend her. He would go. An 


when he came to this point, Constance 
her eyes with such a look of en- 
treaty, that Gerard lost the little self- 
command he had, 
RS - anes 44 bold her , = ° 
a claspe ‘ainst eart; the next, 
o bueel sitace was broken by the 
sound of heavy footsteps. With a little 
ery, ce broke from him, and 
walked, swaying and trembling, in the 
outs direction, while Gerard dived 
amid some thick bushes that grew be- 
hind the avenue. 
No matter what harm came to him, she 
must not be compromised, 


CHAPTER XIt. 
AN UNWILLING EMISSARY. 


The sounds that had so startled Gerard 
and Constance were one > by one of 
the under-gardeners. e man d 
on his way, heedless of, if, indeed, he had 
heard, the scuffle eaused by Gerard’s hasty 
hiding. He d Constance with a low 
reverence, and then hurried away, his 
heavy footsteps dying in the distance. 

Neither of the lovers had any wish to 
renew that agitating conversation. Ger- 
ard lost himself among the thickest part 
of the plantation, and Constance stole, by 
the most private paths, back to the house, 
and so up to her own room. 

But that day’s ordeal was not at an end 
for either of them. 

Near a Prince Karl, who still 
maintained the most intimate relations 
with Gerard, came to him. 

) His usually buoyant step was slow and 
‘weary; his eyes were sunk, and his cheeks 


e. 

Gerard’s heart smote him as he looked 
up and saw the change. 

Before Karl opened his mouth, he 
guessed all that had happened. 

He laid his hand heavily on his friend’s 


shoulder. 

Karl shook it off, and, turning roun 
to confront him, he said, “She has ref 
me.” 

Gerard was as pale as Karl himself; but 
he set to work to calm his friend, and to 
draw oe him the history of what had 


“But I will not give up hope,” cried 
Karl, when he had concluded his story. “{ 
will never do that till she is married. 
will strive still. Surelysuch deep love 
as mine must win its way at last.” 

Gerard sighed heavily. His love had 
been deep, but it had not won its way. 
But, as Karl said, surely he must succeed. 








There could be no parallel between their 
cases, What chance had he ever had 
compared with those Karl derived from 
his rank and wealth, his personal beauty, 
and -joyous temperament? No; there 
could never have been comparison be- | 
tween them. 
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“You must help me,” cried Karl, after 
ashort silence. “You must speak to her, 
Gerard; you must plead for me. Teli 
her of my love; tell her 1 cannot live if 
she gives me no hope. You can say what 
she would not hear from me. She has 
forbidden me to speak to her again upon 
the subject, and even her faintest word is 
my sternest law. Say, will you under- 

e this for me? Will you choose your 
opportunity; will you use your subtlest 
arguments? You know howto persuade; 
I know that by experience. Will you do 
all for me, as if it were your own cause 
you urged?” 

For a moment, Gerard hesitated. Karl 
little knew what he asked. Gerard might 
crush his passion, seek safety in flight; 
but to stay and plead for another—to give 
up every hope, and to work with his 
whole will to make his despair eon gm 
—it was too much. He felt tempted to 
refuse; to pour out his own miserable 
story; to tell Karl he, too, could never 

ve up hope; that he was his rival, not 

is friend. But Karl gave him no time. 
He was mad with excitement. Gerard’s 
momentary hesitation roused him to fury. 

He reproached him in bitterest terms 
for his ingratitude; complained that, 
though he had not shrunk from fighting 
on his behalf, Gerard would do nothi 
in return; that in this matter, in whic 
his life’s happiness was involved, the 
friend he hat most trusted, held aloof, 
afraid to compromise himself—probably 
fearing for his situation! 

The taunt was cutting; but it was not 
that that wrought the change in Gerard, 
He felt that what Karl said was true; 
that he was, in sooth, a miserable wretch, 
unworthy of the mercy that had been 
shown him. 

“He elutched Karl's arm, and looked 
him firmly in the face. The gesture si- 
lenced the young Prince-—it was so stern, 
it was almost menacing. 

“Have I given you any right to say 
these things?” he asked. “Havel given 
you just cause to complain? The little 
that it has been in my power to do for 
you, haveI not done? whatever I can still 
do, { will do. Are you satisfied?” 

a replied Karl, sulkily. Ry 
could you not say so at once? Why 
that hesitation?” 

“That you have no me to ask,” said 
Gerard; “nevertheless [ will tell you. I 
hesitated because you asked a grave 
thing—one that is repugnant to my feel- 
——a that entails consequences that 
will influence not your life only, but that 
of others. I had aright to hesitate; it 
was necessary to pause. Now that I give 
you my word that I will do what you de- 
sire, are you content?" 

“Perfectly,’ cried Karl, rapturously. 
“You are right, as usual; it is always I 
who am in the wrong. Do this thing for 
me, Gerard, and there shall be no limit to 
my gratitude.” 

Gerard grasped the hand that was of- 
fered so warmly, but there was no an- 
swering look of cordiality upon his face, 
Gratitude, reason, justice, demanded the 
tacrifice, and he jad made it; but he 
could not smile a the offering. He 
held Karl's hand, but he felt as if from 


that day forth a barrier must stand be- 
tween them. Never again could they be 
loving, joyous, open-hearted friends. 

Karl was too full of his own hopes and 
fears to observe Gerard’s gloom and ab- 
straction. He smoked in silence fora 
long time, while Gerard sat near, shading 
his face. He thought Karl would never 

. He panted to be alone; the agitation 
that he had undergone that day was al- 
most more than he could bear. 

At length, Karl rose. 

“I feel happier now that you have taken 
the matter in hand,” he said. “I have 
such confidence in you. You never fail 
in anything, old fellow. You will win 
my love for me, when I cannot win her 
for myself.” 

Gerard could not make any reply. 
Every word Karl spoke was torture. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
AN INTERRUPTION AND A BLOW. 


Everything seemed out of joint at the 
ducal palace during the next few days. 
Constance pleaded illness, and kept to 
herown room. The angry Countess, who 
had her suspicions, though they were not 
defined enough for her to dare to hint at, 
was more gloomy and reserved than ever. 
She ruffled the Duke’s easy temper in 
every ible way—dropping words and 
inuen that teased while they did not 
make much impression. 

Karl had not spoken to his father about 
his love for Constance. He was not sure 
of his approval. Several times he had 
seemed as if he wished to prevent too 
great an intimacy between them; and 
now even he had lost his usual gaiety, 
and went out for long, solitary rides. 

Gerard was the only one who seemed 
unchanged, and yet, of all around, none 
had undergone such trials. He worked 
away as usual; listened to the Duke’e 
rather. fat conversation: attended bim 





wnen ne went ont (f\arl kept studiously 
out of the way), and painted vigorously 
at every Spare moment, 

He felt that incessant employment was 
his only safety. He would not give him- 
self time to think. He had a certain task 
to perform—that achieved, he would 
leave Germany for ever. The wrench 
once made, he felt that nothing would in- 
duce him to revisit the scene of so much 
suffering. 

He looked anxiously forward to the 
time when Constance should resume her 
usual mode of life; he wanted to begin 
his work at once. It was hazardous—how 
hazardous, none knew but himself—but 
he thought he had strength sufficient for 
it. He only reckoned on striving with 
himself; he did not know he would have 
to contend with her as well. 

At the end of a week,Constance came 
among them again. The dark circles be- 
neath her eyes gave evidence that the 
plea of illness was genuine. _ Her face, 
too, had lost its brightness, and her steps 
were languid and slow. 

in spite of Karl's impatience, 
let a few days elapse before he spoke to 
her; but one day, when he saw her walk- 
ing alone in the lime avenue, he braced 
up his courage, and went to meet her. 

She seemed surprised at his roach. 
Whether she felt resentment for that bit- 
terly repented-of embrace, Gerard could 
not determine, but she made no move- 
ment to meet him; and when he stood by 
her, after the first exchange of saluta- 
tions, she was silent, 

Gerard’s heart sank low; it was favor- 
able for what he had to say; and yet, in 
spite of all, he had hoped for one gleam, 
one slightest token of forgiveness. 

However, she made none, and so, very 
awkwardly and hesitatingly, Gerard be- 
gan his task. 

She listened, still in silence, while Ger- 
ard, warmning as he went on, and striving 
to forget his own passion to dwell only 
on the remembrance of Karl’s kindness, 
and ardent love, ke boldly and elo- 
quently in y ty of his friend. i —_ 
no apology for enteri upon the su 

soe he id not bee Ceusienee to alter 
er answer then; told how dearly he 
loved her. Instinct told him that that 
was the surest way to gain her heart. Of 
flattery and promises of wealth and rank, 
she been crammed to satiety. Of 
genuine affection, of true, earnest lov 
save of his own, which had been doom 
long ago, she had heard little. 

She listened in perfect silence, with 
eyes downcast. Suddenly she apes in 
their slow walk, and looked up to him, 

“You urge me thus!” she said; 
plead another's cause--as if your happi- 
ness depended on it!” 

Gerard staggered, but he was staunch. 
“It does depend on it,” he cried. “Karl's 
happiness is dearer to me than my own. 
He deserves it should be.” 

Constance turned very e. “You 
talk of the intensity of men’s affections,” 
she said. “I think they are slight indeed. 
Even your oem is stronger than the 
love of whic you boasted so much.” 

“Constance! Constance!” Gerard groaned; 
“be merciful. I know that my love is 
hopeless, I know that I can never dare 
to aspire to your hand. Karl, be; 
me, by the bonds of itude, to plead 
his cause. What could I do?” 

“Refuse,” said Constance, sternly. 

“Refuse! And to what purpose? -Will 
it make my own case more hopeful? 
Have I the more chance of winning the 
only thing that this world holds of value 
because he loses it?” 

“It seems to me you take little pains to 
win it,”»said Constance, in a low voice. 

“Constance! Constance!” eried Gerard, 
almost beside himself, “will you drive me 
mad? You know how I have loved you— 
how I have humbled myself—how I have 
sinned for your sake; and you repulsed 
me—yonu laughed in my face. Even then, 
when you assumed comparatively hum- 
ble rank, you scorned me, Surely now I 
ean have no hope?” 

“No—no hope,” cried Constance, in a 
strange, distant whisper; “but I love you, 
Gerard. Ican never love any one but 

ou. I know our love is hopeless. I 
ow it is cruel of me to tell you this, for 
Tecan be nothing to you—never, never— 
but I tell you to stop from pleading for 
Karl. Itkillsmeto hear you sue for 


him.” 
Gerard was white as death. “I have 
sworn to urge his suit,” he said. “I have 


crushed my own love. I am a traitor 
even as I stand here. Heavens! is there 
never to be mercy for me? Could mortal 
man endure such torture, and not fail?” 

He stood at a little distance from her, 
gazing as if he would devour her with his 
eyes; then he bounded forward, seized 
her hand, and pressed it passionately to 
his lips. 

“Farewell, Constance. I mast fly! 
Every moment threatens my dishonor. I 
cannot plead Karl's cause; T will not urge 
my own, My lot has been bitterness from 
the beginning, and must be tothe end! 
Good-bye!” 

Again he kissed herhand. He clutched 
the folds of her white dress. end pressed 





tnem to his lips. He was veritably mad, 
and knew not what he did. 

At that moment, acry like that of a 
wild caged beast broke on their ears, and 
before they had time to look up in mar- 
vel, Karl stood before them. 

“Traitor!” he hissed forth. 
treacherous deceiver! I have heard you. 
[heard your hypocritical ery that you 
could not plead my cause,and would never 

lead you own! Liar, coward, hypocrite, 

ake that!” and he struck Gerard on the 
face with his open palra. 

bay s 7 a livid mark on a pn 
ashy cheek. His very lips turned gray, 
and twitched bonvidinively. 

“You shall give me satisfaction for 
that,” he muttered, at last. 

Karl laughed cruelly. “Revenge!” he 
cried. Do you think I will fight you? Do 
you think I would stand face to face on 
equal terms with such as you?” 

“Ah, you shall; or better still, you shall 
repent. ene sppgiont Listen!” cried Ger- 
ard, who now partially recovered his 
self-eommand, and who was keenly alive 
to the suffering he saw depicted on Karl’s 
face,—“listen! I have not betrayed you. 
I have urged poar suitin preference to 
my own, loved her before you 
knew her, and she repulsed me; now she 
loves me; but if you had listened, you 
would have heard her say our love was 
hopeless still, A minute 5 oe I said I 
could not urge your suit. I retract my 
words. I will plead for you again, and 
she shall hear me. Constance, listen, I 
adjure you, by the love I have borne you 
so long, let me sue forhim. Heis worthy 
of you. If you have no love to give him 
now, it will come. Esteem you cannot 
refuse him. Do not utterly reject him. 
Give him time to win you. 

Karl, oblivious now of all save Gerard's 
— to Constance, fell on his knees be- 

ore her. “Yes, give me hope,” he cried. 
“I ask no promise, only do not reject me 
or +t me woo you. Let me ap- 
proach, and show you day by day my fer- 
vent love. Will you grant this, at his re- 
quest, if for no other reason?” 

“Grant it, Constance,” murmured Ger- 


ard, with icy lips. “It is for his ha 
ness. Better one should be happy t 

Thus urged, Constance yielded “I 
eae what you ask,” she murmured; “but 

P 
am still free. We will try to forget what 
has passed, and let all be as it was, be- 

The two men listened, motionless, while 
she spoke. Each stood as if his life de- 
pee When she had ceased et 

arl snatched her hand, and kissed it 

him, 
though his hand made a convulsive move- 
The beads of agony still gleamed on his 
ashy forehead, and the black mark of 
the deadly pallor of his countenance. 

When Karl, sobered, perhaps, by the 
of his caress, rose from his knees, he 
looked at Gerard. Even his selfish pas- 
that was written on his rival’s face already. 
He went to him with extended hand, 
said. “l apologize. I loathe myself for 
my hateful passion. Can you forgive 
len cheek. 

“Yes, I forgive,” Gerard replied, list- 
that have made up my life?” I will for- 
give it—ay, and strive to Soames it,—and 

it 


all three miserable.” 
romise nothing, | give no pledge. 
fore. 
ended on the sounds that fell from her 
Gerard stood by and 
ment, as if he would stay that caress, 
Karl's blow stood out in sharp relief to 
strange stillness of Constance’s endurance 
sion could not blind him to the suffering 
“You have made good your words,” he 
me?” And he pointed to Gerard’s swol- 
Pe line is that, amidst the troubles 
ou likewise,” he added, with a sudden 


urst of bitterness. 
was deeply pained. Gerard's words 
might be ungrateful, considering the 
it; but he could sympathize with him. 
is suffering was akin to his own. 

“Plead for me, Constance,” he added, 
turning to her. You yielded when he 
asked you; yield to me, and pray him— 
nay, command him, to bury the remem- 
brance of this last hour in oblivion.” 

“He will forgive you,” Constance re- 
— = eo = —— “To - 

im to forget all that has passed in the 
last hour, would be to ask too much. You 
were not the only actor it it.” 

There was a reproof in her look thet 
stung Karl. It was not thus she had 
yielded an answer to Gerard's prayer. He 
turned borg and abruptly away. If 

t 


he stayed there, he felt he should quar- 
rel with her again. 
He went his way, and then, without 


another word or look, Gerard and Con- 
stance parted. 

Gerard walked on rapidly toward the 
house. He would not dally longer. That 
night he would leave W——. 


CHAPTER Xi¥ 

A THUNDERBOLT 
While Gerard was busy packing and 
arranging for his departure, a message 
came from the Duke, to say that he must 
‘poeak with bim earlv the nest moming, 
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on Important business. ‘Lhere was a state 
dinner that night, so Gerard knew it was 
useless to try to hasten the interview. 
He must put off going till the next day, 
for he could not commit such a flagrant 
act of insolence and ingratitude as to 
depart in the teeth of such a summons, 

So perforce Gerard waited, and passed 
a sleepless night of misery. 

Very early next morning he descended 
to the room where he was in the habit of 
attending the Duke. To his surprise, 
his employer was there before him, walk- 
ing up and down with uneven steps. 

Te turned instantly at the sound of the 
opening door, and stopped short in his 
walk to stare at Gerard. 

The signs of the blow were more evi- 
dent now than they had been even the 
night before, and he looked so terribly 
wan and haggard, that, accustomed as 
the Duke was to see him pale and care- 
worn, he started and exclaimed in sur- 
prise. 

Gerard passed the matter over as light- 
ly as he could, unwilling above all thin 
that the Duke should discover the truth. 
The Duke listened to his explanation, and 
then returned to his own subject of anx- 


iety. 

tt the Duke had been startled by Ger- 
ard’s appearance, Gerard was not less so 
by the Duke’s first words. 

“I have sent to ask you abont a private 
matter,” he began, abruptly. “The 
Countess has informed me that she be- 
lieve my son is attached to the Countess 
Constance, and that you are privy to it.” 

Gerard was so utterly unprepared for 
such a discussion, that he absolutely 
started. The Duke did not observe the 
mevement; and aftera use, during 
which Gerard remained silent, he began 
again. , 

“Answer me frankly,” he said, advane- 
ing a few steps, till he stood exactly op- 
posite to Gerard. “Is this so?” 

There was ne escape now. He must 
make some reply. ‘There was no suffer- 
ing he would not have undergone rather 
than be made a party to sucha matter 
between father and son. He feared how 
Karl would take it—he was jealous of in- 
terference; and, in the present circam- 


stances, he knew not what harm he might 
be doing, or, in fact, what to answer as 
the truth. 

“I have reason to think that the Coun- 
tess is correct in her surmise,” he replied, 
slowly. 

The Duke drew along breath, and 
clenched his hand. 

“And she?—how does she regard him?” 

“That [ cannot say your Excellency.” 

“Tush! You must speak now!” cried 
the Duke, lashing himself up toa per- 
fect fury. “You have kept silence too 
long. Do you know that you have Pe 
a treacherous, unwarrantable part? You 
have concealed from me—from me, whom 

uu are bound by every tie to serve in all 
Lenen—this thing; and now—now, when [ 
question you, you hesitate, and pretend 
not to know! By heavens, I made an er- 
ror when I gave you my confidence! I 
thought you were an honorable man, in 

ite of your reserve. I listened to Karl’s 
entreaties, when I ought to have listened 
only to the warning of my own experi- 
ence. But you have undeceived me, 
You will dupe me no more. Answer me 
this, and then go!” 

Gerard listened to this tirada almost 
with indifference. The Duke’s reproaches 
fell almost on deaf ears. What was it to 
him, now, what he thought or said? After 
that day, all the present would be as 
though it had never been. One thing he 
had determined from the moment when 
he recovered from his first astonishment; 
he would strive to remove the Duke's ap- 
parent objections to the match—he would 

lead his old friend’s cause with his fa- 
he, as he had pleaded it with Constance 
herself. call: . 

“I will not attempt to justify my si- 
lence,” he said, when, at last, the Duke al- 
lowed him to speak. “Now that this mat- 
ter has come to your — by other 
means than mine, I will tell you alll 
know. Prince Karl loves your niece, and 
she does not reject him. ‘There is noth- 

avowed between them—no engage- 
ment. But he hopes; he loves her fer- 
vently, and he hopes to win her.” 

The Duke turned paler still, as Gerard 
spoke, and struck his haad upon the 

b 


le. 

“Madness—folly-—wickg: infatuation!” 
he murmured. “And oll my fault!” he 
added, ina low voice—so low, that Ger- 
ard scarcely canght the words. Then, 
raising it again, he sai, “I tell you this 
can never be. Itis terrible to listen to 
your story, but it is your fault,” he re- 
peated, glaring at his secretary; “you 
should have told me before.” 

“You honor me too much, your Excel- 
lency,” Gerard replied, roused to _resent- 
ment at last. “What right hadIto in- 
terfere in such amatter? What have I 
to do with your son’s private affairs? 
What power have I with him or you?” 

“You have influence over him, and you 
know it well. But it is not for not exert- 
ing your in*luence that I blame you; it is 
for yu ag cuipact e. ealmentof the mat. 








ver Irom me, LOUT Mrst auty 1s to me. 
Why did your not tell me?” 

“You should rather ask why I should 
tell you?” cried Gerard. “Surely you 
must know I have no right to come be- 
tween father and son. How could 1 know 
that you were not in the Prince’s confi- 
dence? Nay, it seemed tome that you 
encouraged him.” 

“Encouraged him!” re-echoed the Duke, 
“The man is mad!” 

“How could I know that you would so 
bitterly object?” continued Gerard. 

eir rank 1s equal, and in person the 
Countess is worthy of your son.” 

“Silence!” roared the Duke. “You have 
kept silence enough, Do not dare to ut- 
ter another word! 

“But I must—I will!” cried Gerard, now 
fairly roused. “Ihave not spoken be- 
fore, because it was not my place to in- 
terfere; but nowl will try my best to 
overcome your anger. He loves her pas- 
sionately. . She will—she must yield to 
such devotion. Give them your consent. 
Happiness is scant enough in this drea 
world. Do not lessen what offers to fall 
to the lot of your only son. Have you 
found life so full of sweetness that you 
would bless the hand that dashed from 
you the proffered cup of joy? Would 

ou be the one to mar his life—to have 
im curse you for his misery?” 

“Silence!” cried the Duke, in a tone of 
of intense pain: “you know not of what 
youspeak. Your silence was bad enough 
—your speech is worse. Heavens! that I 
should have been so mad-—so blind!” 

He struck his forehead heavily, and 
turned to the open window and looked 
out. Gerard saw his stalwart frame shake 
and tremble with emotion. Suddenly as 
he saw his son pass on the terrace be- 
neath, he called ont, “Karl-—Karl!” 

’ “Not yet!” cried Gerard. “Let me go 
rst.” 

The Prince must have been on the 
staircase almost before his father spoke; 
for, before Gerard’s words had died away, 
he was inthe room. If the father was 
stricken with grief, the son was stricken 
mad. Gerard shrank from him as he en- 
terep, appalled. 

wah! Me you go?” he shouted; “let you 

, indeed! I heard you. She has gone 
first, and you want to join her—honest, 
trustworthy friend — who pleaded my 
cause so valiantly!” 

Gerard listened in silence. What had 
happened now? Gone! Who had gone?” 

‘he Duke turned from the window, 
and asked the gry Gerard's working 
lips refused to form. 

“She!” cried the Prince; “his paramour! 
Who else would you have it be?” 

“Do you mean that Constance has 
fled?” asked the Duke, slowly. 

“Ah! fled to wait for him. It was well 
arranged! Dupe—fool that I was to trust 
him!” 

“You are mistaken,” said his father, 
gravely. “He has not deceived you. 
she has fled, it is independently of him; 
only this moment he has pleaded your 
cause with me as if it had been his 
own.” 

“Pleaded with you” cried Karl. “Why 
should he plead with you? Whathas he 
to do between you and me?” 

“I compelled him to speak,” replied the 
Duke. “It was as much against his will, 
as against yours. Oh, Karl, Karl! why 
did you not trust me-—why did you hide 
this so closely from me?” 

“I did not hide it!” cried Karl, too ex- 
cited still to know what he was saying. 
“If you did not see it, blame yourself. 
For all I eared it was patent to all the 
world. He saw it, and he took advantage 
of my love to press his suit. I asked him 
to pray for me, and he stole her from me 
instead.” 

“It is not so,” said the Duke, in evi- 
dent perplexity. “If it were as you say, 
why should he have just spoken as he 
has done?” 

“How has he spoken?” cried Karl. 
“What'did he ask?” 

“He asked my 
union.” 

“Because he thinks he has rendered it 
impossible,” interrupted Karl. 

“Nay, by heaven!” cried Gerard, speak- 
ing at last, “you shall hear me! I will 
have justice. I have told you once, and 


consent to your 


you have not believed me; your father 
shall hear now, and be the judge. I 
knew your niece when she was in New 
York. I loved her, and she refused me. I 
came here andsaw her again. The old 
love was not dead; but I would have died 
sooner than so betray your confidence as 
to puisue her. She spoke to me, and, 
in spite of myself, I could not conceal that 
my feelings were unchanged. But noth- 
ing passed that was dishonorable. If you 
had stood by and heard us, you might 
have reproached us for our weakness, but 
not for our guilt. Then your son came. 
He loved her, though she had rejected 
him. He implored me to plead for him. 
I did; but it was too much for my strength. 
He saw me fail, and, in his rage, he gave 
me this.” And he pointed to his dis- 
figured face. “I forgave it for he had 
been tome. You taxed me with my 
culpable silence, How could | speak? 





my tongue was tied, But when you 
heard it from other lips, I was honorable 
to my benefactor’s cause. I pleaded for 
him, and——" 

“Hush!” said the Duke. “It is enough. 
You are justified. It is a miserable 
story, but he is not to blame.” Then 
turning to Karl, he added, “Why she 
has fled, I know not; but he is not her 
abettor. We owe him an apology.” 

“For having stolen my love?” cried 
Karl, fiercely. “Never! Lloathe him; I 
scorn him; [ will hate him to my dying 
day! Beware traitor; your life is not 
safe with me!” 

“Karl!” cried his father, in a voice that 
made them both look up astonished; “re- 
strain your wicked words. He has not 
deceived you; he has not torn your hap- 
piness from you. May be, he hes been 
the unconscious cause cf preveating a 
deadly crime. You could never have 
married Constance, Happy for you 
be instinct bade her to withhold her 
ove!” 

“Never have married her?” cried Karl. 
“Ah, but I would! I will, in spite of you 
all; so Heaven help me!” 

“Karl!” cried his father, in a terrible 
voice, “cease, if you would not bring 
down heaven’s wrath upon you! Con- 
stanee is your sister—imy illegitimate 
child!” 





CIIAPTER XV. 
FLIGHT. 


If a thunderbolt had fallen in the 

midst of them as they stood in their an- 
rry discussion, it could not have pro- 
pe a greater effect than did the Duke’s 
last words. 

Karl stood for a momentas if stupefied, 
and then, with alow groan, sank sense- 
less on the floor, 

Gerard's state was scarcely less pitiable. 
Shaken already to the utmost by the 
painful scene he had lately gone through, 
that revelation seemed at once the acme 
and completion of his misery. Not onl 
himself crushed, but a blot on her fair 
fame! 

The Duke-—the canse of all—was as 
much agitated as the two who had heard 
this secret for the first time. He had, 
indeed, reason to blaine himself—not for 
his past sin only, but for the misery he 
brought to those whom he loved best. 
He idolized Karl, and yet it was his hand 
that had thus smitten him. 

He groaned aloud in anguish. 

Gerard was the first to regain his self- 
possession, 

He advanced to where Karl lay, and 
gently raised him in his arms, 

“Call for assistance,” he said; and pas- 
sively enough, the Duke obeyed. 

Gerard waited till he had seen Karl laid 
on his bed, and the doctors by him; then 
he felt his task was over. 

He might now think of himself—not 
think, for his brain was in a whirl; but 
lessen the strain that was upon him, As 
yet, he scarcely knew what Pad or what 

not happened. Only of one thing 
was he fully conscious; that was, he must 
depart at once, 

‘or a moment, he hesitated whether to 
seek Constance. It would be no difficult 
matter to find a clue to her whereabouts. 

But honor forbade him. There could 
be no rational fear as to her safety; the 
Duke would be sure to go in pursuit as 
soon as Karl was restored to conscious- 
ness, All he had to do was to go, 

When the Duke, after four hours spent 
2 the side of Karl’s bed, was able to 
think of anything or any one besides his 
son, he went in search of his secretary, 

He felt that Gerard had been_ harshly 
dealt with. He had borne the whole 
brunt of the storm, and his had not been 
the fault. 

e Duke went to atone—too late. 
When he reached Gerard’s rooms he 
found them deserted. It was no tempor- 
ary absence, clearly; the rooins had_ that 
desolate, untidy look, that indicates hasty 
packing. Books, pictures, easel, sketches 
~—all had disappeared. 

The Duke frowned. He was disappvint- 
ed, and pained too. He was a just, kind- 
hearted man, and he was sorry that Ger- 
ard should be gone away, carrying with 
him a sense of wrong. He regretted his 
harsh words that morning. The man, in 
spite of his reserve, had proved trust- 
worthy. That Karl had loved unhappi- 
ly was no fault of his. 

But it was too late now—the words had 
been spoken, and Gerard was beyond his 
reach. 

After aslow, almost sorrowful, look 
round the empty room, the Duke went 
away. 

One matter was ended, though not to 
his will; he must now turn to another. 

Karl’s report of Constance’s flight 
pone true; but she had left a letter, to 

given to her uncle privately. 

It had been put into his hands long ago, 
but when his anxiety on Karl's account 
was so intense, he had not opened it. He 
remembered it afterwards; and one of 
his reasons for seeking Gerard was to 
place it still unopened in his hands, as 
the best proof of his confidence, Gerard 
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last, Constance’s letter was perused. It 
was clear and decisive. Karl loved her, 
and she felt she could never return his 
affection, It was impossible, therefore, 
for the two to live under the same roof 
in constant social intercourse. His place 
was in his father’s house; it was for her 
to-go, and so she, unwilling to have dis- 
cussion on the matter, had taken her own 
way, and sought refuge with some Sis- 
ters of Merey. Then followed the date, 
and the name of her place of refuge. 
That was all; not a word about Gerard or 
her hopeless love—as Gerard had told him 
truly, that matter was at an end for- 
ever. 

The silence was creditable to them 
both, and the Duke never for amoment 
doubted. Gerard’s assertion. Karl's ac- 
cusations were only the fancies of « love- 
siek brain. 

In so trusting, the Duke only did them 
justice. There was no understanding be- 
tween them, Constance’s only thought 
was to flee from Gerard, and Gerard's to 
escape from the presence, which he felt 
might in the end, be too strong for his 
self-control. 

A few days later, the Duke went to soo 
Constanee, and wrung from her the avow- 
cl of her love for Gerard, 

When she had ended, he had a story to 
tell in his turn; and, pale and trembling, 
Me a ga heard the history of her 

rth, 

She did not faint, but it was a grett 
shock. ‘Her first feeling was one of 
thankfulness. She had had a great es- 
cape. Herlove for Gerard had been a 
merey; but for that, she might have lis- 
tened to Karl’s love. By the light of 
her new knowledge, she read many 
things which before had puzzled her. She 
understood now the Countess’ avoidance 
of her—her angry contempt—the mys- 
tery that had always been made of her 
connection with the Clintons. It was all 
clear now. Of course, they concealed her 
mother’s shame, for she was of their own 
blood. 

The Duke had yet more to tell, and 
when Constance had finished her search- 
ing questions about her birth, he told her 
of Gerard's disappearance, 

That was agreat blow; and, though 
she instantly comprehended Gerard's 
reason, his flight gave her a bitter pang. 

For-many weeks Karl hovered between 
life and death. He was a man of stron 
passions, and the shock he had receive 
seemed at one time to threaten his rea- 
son. When at the end of three months 
he was permitted to escape from the 
hands of doctors and nurses, it was sad to 
see the havoc grief had wrought. 

One thing was singular; during the 
whole time of his wild ravings, he had 
néver once uttered Constance’s name; and 
now that he was well, he maintained the 
same reserve, 

It was a relief, and yet an anxiety, to 
his father. 

Karl's silence, however, was not. to last 
forever. Though he had not chosen to 
refer to the subject till he felt he had 
the strength to discuss it in the spirit he 
desired, he hadby no means abandoned 
the idea of clearing up what still re- 
mained a mystery. 

Under the peculiar circumstances of 
his old friendship with Gerard, his aid 
when he was friendless, and the way in 
which the history of his past had woven 
itself a troubled thread in his own des- 
tiny—he felt he hada right to demand 
his secret. It was no idle curiosity, but a 
legitimate desire to put an end to the 
mystery of his connection with Constance, 
and so prove, to his own satisfaction, that 
he had indeed considered his love hope- 
less, and pleaded in all honor for Karl. 

Vill he was convinced of that, he could 
not think without bitterness of his old 
friend. 

So, to his father’s astonishment and se- 
eret horror, Karl, one morning, asked for 
Gerard's address. He had been informed 
of his absence, but without any of the 
particulars concerning it. 

“I do not know it,” replied the Duke, 
shortly. 

“How!” cried Karl. “Surely you did 
not dismiss him in disgrace?” 

“No—he dismissed himself. Immedi- 
ately after the commencement of your 
illness he left, without giving any reason 
for his departure. Very encouraging to 
future kindness, truly.’’ 

Karl did not respond to his father’s 
anger. He felt that if Gerard had acted 
as he declared he had, he hada right to 
fee] indignant at his treatment. 

“Father, I must see him!” cried Karl, 
after a short silence. “I must learn his 
history. lowe it to him and to my- 
self.” 

“I don’t see how you are to do that, 
unless you know where to find him.” 

“Possibly I can learn that from Con- 
stance,” he said, in alow tone. “I hope 
Constance could be nothing to him.” He 
could not yet endure the idea of any un- 
derstanding between her and Gerard 
without repugnance, 

The Duke was silent. . 

“I shall make her tell me all,” contin- 
ued Karl; “justice demands in” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
é THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 

































While Karl lay hovering between life 
and death, Gerard pursued his way to 
New York. 


The great object of his life was accom- 
plished. He had been fortunate in dis- 
posing of his pictures during the past 
month, and had earned the sum required 
to pe him once again on an equality 
with his fellow men. 

While Captain Alden was deprived in 
his old age of the money he had worked 
so hard for, in order to conceal Gerard’s 
short-comings, Gerard felt there was a 
stain upon - him to great to admit of his 
returning home to ask for pardon. But 
once frse of that, he pined to see them 

ain. Now, above all, when he had test- 
ed the bitterness of Outraged friendship 
—when he knew that those to whom he 
owed most, and to whom he had given the 
best years of his life, doubted and dis- 
trusted him. 





He lingered near, though canptente 
concealing his whereabouts, till he heard 
that Prince Karl was considered out of 
danger; then he set out on his homeward 
journey. 

One might almost have imagined that 
the — excitement he had undergone 
would have shown its effects upon his 
health; but it was not so. Whether it 
was that he had already passed. through 
the keenest of life’s bitterness, or that 
the knowledge of the pleasure it was in 
his power to bestow on those from whom 
he had been so long severed, sufficed to 
counterbalance his own selfish pain, he 
never once failed in health or energy. 

The events of the last few mon he 
cast behind him resolutely; forthe sec- 
ond time he banished Constance from the 
reveries of future happiness, which, even 
at its lowest ebb, the mind insists on 
Me wy 
The first place he went to on reaching 
New York was Captain Alden’s modest 
little house. He did not dare seek his 
father’s till he had heard how it had 
fared with him during those long years 
of absence. 

And now, for the first time, his heart 
smote him for his long desertion, As 
usual, he had thought only of himself. 
He had listened only to his pride. 
Never a care for those whom he had 
left behind, and whom, may be, had need- 
ed his presence and protection. 

It was sti e how much of misdoing 
dawned — im during that hasty jour- 
ney—carelessness, neglect, and self-indul- 
gence. What though he had earned the 
money to refund his theft, had ndét he 
made others suffer for the restitution? 

As he pondered, his head fell lower 
and lower, and when at last he reached 
the Captain’s door, instead of the exul- 
tant entree he had pictured, he crept out 
of the cab, and stood in the dark hall— 
longing for, yet dreading the moment of 
recognition. He need not have feared; 
Captain Alden was far too panes a 
man to add his reproaches to those which 
he saw by Gerard’s face were already 
sharp enough. He welcomed him asffec- 
Phonstely, as one to whom he was nearly 
connected. 

Gerard thanked hir in his heart,though 
his lips refused their office. Cg oy ar 
in very different manner to what he had 
intended—he produced the fruit of his 


long labors. ; 

e Captain looked gravely at him. 
“Was it for this you left them all in 
suspense so long?” he asked. 

It was the last feather to the overbur- 

dened camel. 
) ‘Those words confirmed all Gerard's 
newly awakened fears, Pride, selfishness, 
had been at work, but no pity or affec- 
tion. 

He covered his face, and shook with 
emotion. He did not+ell the Captain all 
the bitterness of his self-reproach, but 
the good man seemed to understand it. 

“It was a great mistake!” he murmured, 

hing aside the package that Gerard 

laid before him; “but you did it for 

the best. We will not speak of this now; 
wait till you have seen them all.” 

“Is he alive?” groaned Gerard. 

“Yes; he still lives, but feeble and 
helpless as a child. 2 

ince when?” groaned Gerard, again. 

“Since you left,” replied the Captain. 
“He was truly sorry for the pain he was 
compelled to inflict, but there was no 
help for it.” , 

A man must bear the fruits of his own 
works, 

Gerard was silent for afew moments, 
vainly endeavoring to silence the tell-tale 

sepia of his breath. Then he asked 
for is mother. 

Captain Alden was thankfal tobe able 
to give cheering answers at last. Mrs. 
Livingston was well—not only well, but 
wonderfully improved in character since 
the recent crisis of her life. 

She was devoted to her helpless hus- 
band, so the Captain told Gerard; and 
ever since she had felt that he must de- 
pend on her, she had given up her laxuri- 
ous, fretful ways, and proved herself an 
effectionate and devoted wife, 
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Ana Lotta? Of Lotta nothing could 
be told but was delightful. As daughter, 
wife, and mother, she was perfect, so af- 
firmed Captain Alden; and as fathers-in- 
law are not wont to be too indulgent to 
the shortcomings of their sons’ wives, 
this testimony was highly valuable. 

At the Captain's urgent request, Gerard 
stayed that night beneath his hospitable 
roof. He wished to prepare Mr, Living- 
ston; otherwise, the joy at his son's re- 
turn might probably be the herald of his 
death. 

Very reluctantly, Gerard consented. 
He could not regard the Captain but 
with a sense of shame. He was the most 
prominent character in the drama of that 
wretched night—the last he had passed 

New York. 

The Captain, if any such feelings still 
existed on his side, concealed them so 
well that the most fastidious pride could 
not have been offended. Not aword or 
look reproached Gerard for the past, or 
reminded him of it. The sole occasion 
of his evenimplying blame was in his first 
words, “It was a great mistake.” Gerard 
comprehended all they meant, and re- 
membered them to his dying day, though 
without anger or bitterness to him who 
uttered them. 

The next day wasatrying one. Re- 
unions are not all pleasure. The voices 
of the past, the perception of time’s 
changes, the fears for the future, all 
thrust themselves in those first stirring 
hours when those long separated meet 
once more. 

But the Captain was so skillful in his 
arrangements, and Lotta was so bright 
and loving, that it all ed off better 
than Gerard had even dared to em 

Mr. Livingston’s delight at beholding 
his son again was heartfelt. As for the 
mother’s joy, it would be vain to attempt 
to describe it. Gerard had been her idol; 
the onl ong for which she ever re- 

roached her husband was for sending 

m away. His fault had been forgotten 
long ago by the br pena J mother, and she 
only regarded and welcomed him, as one 
greatly and unjustly py woes 

It seemed strange to Gerard to find how 
soon he settled down into his place among 
them. The long years in Germany 
seemed to have vanished like a dream; 
and, save for the memory of Constan 
he would never have wished toreca 
them. 

At his earnest solicitation, Captain Al- 
den accepted the money for which he 
had worked so hard, and so, at length, 
Reginald and Lotta received their wed- 
ding present. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
HAPPINESS AT LAST. 


Meanwhile, though to Gerard all 
thoughts of his life and friends in Ger- 
many were classed among the things of 
the irrevocable past, those friends had by 
no means forgotten him. 

Though Karl had so long refrained from 

king to his father on the subject, the 
time came, as we know, when he asked 
him the history of the first days of his 
illness. 

Kar! felt that Gerard had been very ill- 
used. The Duke was still angry at his 
unceremonious departure. He thought 
it ungrateful of him to leave while Karl 
was in such danger—(of course he was 
not aware of how Gerard had lingered 
till he knew his old friend was safe)—but 
still his story showed Karl clearly that 
there was no complicity between Gerard 
and Constance. 

That conviction once arrived at, Karl 
would net rest till he had asked for his 
forgiveness. 

hen Karl first cast about in his own 
mind for what clue he had to Gerard’s 
history, and remembered that Constance 
knew it all, he turned a little pale. 

But he was resolute and determined. 
Since his father’s revelation of the secret 
of Constance's birth,his passion had paled 
considerably. He believed it was instinct 
that caused it; and, instinct or not, he 
called his strength to his aid to assist him 
in subduing his ill-fated attachment. 

He was too successful for it to be alto- 

ether flattering to the lady. Truth to 
fell, Karl’s love for Constance had been 
his first experience of the tender passion. 
It was violent, but brief. And though as 

et, he would not contemplate the possi- 
bility of her being won by another, he 
had quite given up all claims to her him- 
self. 


It was with great unwillingness the 
Duke watched him depart for his private 
interview with Constance; but he knew, 
by experience, that to thwart him was 
only tointensify his determination. 

Karl had resolved on wena | Gerard’s 
history from Constance herself; and, if it 
was an honorable one, he meant-—though, 
as yet, he scarcely owned the fact to him- 
self—to try to smooth the way to their 
union. 

Constance was rather frightened when 
she heard who it was desired to see her. 
Of course, she knew that Karl could come 
but in one relationship now; but still, af- 





ter that last ionate scene in the lime 
avenue, she shrank from meeting him. 

She had suffered acutely during the 
month that had since then. Self- 
reproach for her conduct towards Gerard 
mingled with blame to her father for hav- 
ing so long kept her in rance of her 
birth. She imagined t she would 
have acted so differently had she known 
all; but, possibly, she deceived herself. 
Constance was naturally proud; and she 
would have been as arrogant, as the avow- 
ed natural daughter of the Duke of W—, 
as she had been when she believed her- 
self his niece. 

The interview between brother and sis- 


ter was a prolonged one. The more they 
talked together, the more Karl became 


conscious of the chang: in his own feelings 
tavgets } an RG. e ——- of 
working for her piness, by bringing 
about her marriage Prith Gerard, grew 
clear and well defined. 

At first, Constance had refused to tell 
Gerard's history; but she i to 
Karl’s pressing arguments. Perhaps, in 
her secret heart, she harbored suspicions 
of Karl’s intentions. At first hearing, 
Karl was shocked at the reason for Ger- 
ard’s flight and secrecy; but when Con- 
stance went fully intothe whole unhappy 
story, throwing a large share of blame 
upon herself for driving him to despera- 
tion, he was softened. 

It was aharder task to bring the Duke 
to his way of thinking—but he succeeded 
— too; and then Karl set off for New 

ork. 

It was not difficult, with his newly-ac- 
quired information, to find Gerard. 

At first, Gerard could scarcely believe 
his eyes when he beheld his visitor. But 
when Karl, efter a long talk, and full ex- 
ape touched on the real object of 

is visit, Gerard’s agitation grew intense. 

Constance to be his, after that great 
struggle and fearful ordeal of suffering 
and crushed hopes! 

He was scarcely even convinced of the 
— < his happiness, when, a few 
months later, he stood with Constance be- 
fore the altar, and heard her pronounced 


wife. 

But he believed at last—believed, when 
the fullness of the happiness he tasted 
told him that at the hand of no one else 
but his first and only love could he have 
obtained such. 

And so, after sin and sorrow, and ab- 
sence and repentance, happiness came at 
last. And though he could never aongive 
himself the terrible crime which 
stricken his father oldin the prime of 
his age, he never regretted the long pro- 
bation he had undergone, or the fieree 
lesson which had weaned him from the 
Follies of his youth. 


THE END, 





& A PAUPER'S PROPHECY, 


Nearly half a century ago, a woman by 
the name of Loomis, living in the town 
of Pawlet, Vt., was compelled to ask re- 
lief from the town which was refused. 
She finally became a charge upon the 
town, and she then made a vow that the 
town of Pawletshould not be without a 
pauper for fifty years. She will be one 
hundred years old in October, 1876, and 
the fifty years will expire some time next 
winter. She has had offers of marriage 
during her dependence, but her answer 
always was, “I would not swap the town 
of Pawlet for the best man living.” The 
town house, where she now resides, is 
over amilo from Pawlet village. Last 
fall she made her annual visit to the vil- 
lage on foot. ; 





THERE tsa curiosity of literature in 
England called the “Wordless Book.” It 
does not contain a word, but the color of 
its leaves are supposed to interpret the 
thought. Two black leaves symbolize the 
unregenerate heart of man; red, the 
blessed redemption; white, the purity of 
the soul, washed in the blood of redemp- 
tion; and gold, the radiant joys of heav- 
enly felicity. 
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The Chinamen in California, in the ex- 
pectation of being driven from the coun- 
try, are sending home the remains of their 
dead. In cases where only the bones are 
left, scrupulous care is taken to miss 
none, as they believe that to leave one be- 
hind would imperil the soul of the dead 
person. A paper is spread by the grave, 
and upon it the skeleton is laid, piece by 
piece, until it is complete, 
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OR, 
SIN AND SORROW. 
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VENGEANCE,” ETC., ETC, 





CHAPTER I. 


COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS 
BEFORE. 

Piercingly cold, and pitchy dark was that 
January night, of the year 18—, on which 
our story commences. 

A less and starless night, anda 
and biting east wind came in fierce and sud- 
den gusts, nipping those who were compelled 
to brave its fury, and causing them to 
shrink and contract themselves into the 
smallest possible compass, that their man- 
tles might better enfold and screen them. 

But it was of no avail; an east wind 
stands on little ceremony with poor mortals, 
and this particular east wind was in no sort 
of way to be excluded, for when it found the 
garments too stout to be honestly penetra- 
ted, it would steal in at some unguarded 
fold or crevice. 

It was a sort of night on which you would 
not willingly drive forth your favorite dog, 
or scarcely any dog, favorite or otherwise, 
from before the fireplace; and yet a fair and 
delicate young girl was standing at a win- 
dow thrown widely open, and seemingly un- 
concious of the cold, which was causing her 
to shiver almost of with an ague. 

It was a large, old, rambling mansion at 
one of whose windows this young lady was 
now standing, a building, far removed from 
any other, on a bleak and open spot, un- 
sheltered from the sun in summer time, and 
in winter at the mercy of every wind that 
blew, and swept, howling and whistling 
around it. 


The window, at which this young girl 
shivering stood, listening eagerly, poe 
ving to pierce the almost utter darkness, 
which covered the earth like a sombre veil, 
was at the back of the ‘mansion, a remote 
= inhabited alone by her of all the house- 

old. 

No light was burning in the apartment in 
which she stood ond vohied and waited, 
and a large screen, drawn closely around, 
concealed the glare of the fire, which else 
had been visible, and to a long distance, to 
any one without, and made it, oh ! so cold, 
with that open window to her within. 


yet 
ther closing the window nor approaching 
the fire—no, not fora singlemoment.  - 
Whom was she expecting? A lover? No. 
Whom then? We presently shall know; for, 
hark! she hears a step on the ground be- 
low; so light and cautious that it had been 
inaudible to any ears a single degree less 
greedil; 





keenly sensitive and ly expectant 
than were hers. 
She bends eagerly forward from the win- 


dow, but utters not a word, not a whisper. 
Quietly, but hastily, she drops without a 
rope ladder, which she has already securely 
fastened, and the next instant some one 
has ascended to the apartment; there is 
an embrace, and the sound of kisses ex- 


ged. 
Pon oy almost as he aya has all -» 
; the young lady raises again the 
rope-ladder, closes and makes fast the win- 
dow, drawing before it thick and snug cur- 
tains, removes the screen, reveali a 
capital fire, ignites several waxen 
and then, in this full blaze of light, what 
is . we behold ? 

e see a charming irl, of mid- 
dle height, the pron Bs yp oo thy of 
whose form assure us of its perfect sym- 
metry; the soft, sweet prettiness of her 
face is given by its expression rather than 
by that regularity of feature which con- 
stitutes the beautiful, which, after all, is 
generally very cold, and often, on a second 
glance, very far from satisfac’ to the 
beholder—as for the possessor of style 
of beauty, she is generally more than satis- 
fied with the gift she has received, and by 
it rendered sometimes so vain and haughty, 
that she repels where she would willingly 
attract, and sees another, made humble b 
her plainness, snatch away the prize whic 
she, in her haughty beauty, has yet deigned 
to covet. 

The gentleman—it will have been readily 
understood that it was not a lady who had 
clambered in at the window—the gentle- 
man, who on this very cold night had en- 
countered so warm a welcome, was not 
more than about twenty-three years of age 
—he, too, was of average heig&, and of 
slight , of fair complexion, and de- 

i — dsome. A noble and generous 
heart he certainly possessed, and had per- 
haps more than his share of the enthusiasm 
of aspiring youth. 

Especially was he enthusiastic in the 

rofession to which, so to speak, he had 

m driven; for his father, who had - 
sessed a moderate fortune, plunged into 
complete | weer by the treachery of a 
sup; riend, sank beneath the blow, 
and died about five years before the open- 
ing of our story; his mother had before 
been carried to the tomb: and vounge 
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arciur uresnam, the only child that had 
been born to his parents, became entirely 
an orphan, and without resources, save and 
except a great natural talent as an artist, 
and that talent on his father’s death, he at 
once to exercise as . ee 
not murmuringly, but gratefully, and wi 

thanks to hee that it had bestowed on 
him a gift which would enable him, at the 
worst, to earn a mod t 

“This i 


te mai 





is iderably more pl t than 
the cold without,” Arthur Gresham said, as 
throwing his arm around the young girl, he 
led her towards the fire, and seated him- 
self beside her. 

Then observing that she still shivered, he 
added, “Why your teeth are almost chat- 
tering even now; you should not have 
placed your self at the open window, love, 
Bo long before the hour of our appoint- 
ment.” 

“I am always so anxious, 80 er to be- 
hold you, as well you know; and it would 
be very cruel of you to chide me for loving 
you so very dearly.” And the young girl 
as she spoke, gazed into his face with deep 
affection. 

“Dear Rosalie!” Arthur exclaimed, with 
an enraptured look; and then once, or it 
might be twice, again he kissed her. 

“You are certain you have been seen by 
no one ?” Rosalie anxiously asked. 

“You should have said heard !” laughed 
Arthur; “for seeing a yard before your 
nose is, to-night, almost an impossibility ; 
but I have been neither seen nor heard, 
rely upon my word for that.” 

“Oh, Arthur! this is dreadful?” sighed 

forth Rosalie. 
“And I consider it perfectly delightful !” 
cried Arthur, with a gaiety which was partly 
assumed, to cheer the fair girl by his side, 
and partly the real ebullition of his hopeful 
tem ent. 

“ You are not speaking as you think,” the 
pong one said, with reproachful sadness. 

+ is it not charming and lover-like 
that I should be compelled to creep about 
in the cold and darkness, and to clamber u: 
a ladder, that I may reach the darling cin 


whom before the world I have a right to 
claim. 

Arthur had considerably raised his voice 
while saying this; and his young wife now 
lacedher hand upon his lips, entreatin 
im to be silent, and then she rose, an 
walked toward the door and listened for a 

moment. 

Yes, Rosalie Rathborne—who was in- 
deed the young girl we have termed her, 
for she had but recently attained her seven- 
teenth year of life—and Arthur Gresham 
were man and wife. 

It was now some months since they had 
been clandestinely married, under what cir- 
cumstances will presently be shown ; and as 
our story shall progress, it also will be seen 
what misery and suffering may await a dis- 
obedient child. 

This romance of the heart, which we are 
now commencing will, bye and bye, no 
doubt, be termed sensational, but, ere it 
end, it will have read a lesson worthy to be 
learned by all who need the teaching. 

While Rosalie was still standing near the 
door, her husband said to her :— 

“Why are you listening, darling ?” 

“I fancied that I heard a step in the lob- 
by without, but was, I suppose, mistaken,” 
the young wife answered, in a low tone, as 
she returned, and again seated herself be- 
side her husband. 

“Of course you were mistaken, dear,” 
said Gresham. “No one comes uninvited 
to this wing of the building, it is so re- 
mote.” 

Then, again laughing, he added, “We are 
secure against all interruption from the 
servants, in consequence of a foul deed 
which there is an extremely vague notion 
was committed here nobody knows when.” 

“My cousin, Augusta, is so keen of obser- 
vation, and should she suspect——” began 
Rosalie, but was stopped by her husband, 
who said : 

“I do not believe, my love, that Mistress 
Augusta Camelford has merited that you 
should hold her in such terror. With me 
she has always been very pleasant and ami- 
ble, of late, especially so; and I am not 
without hope that when the crisis which we 
so greatly dread shall arrive—as soon it 
must—we shall find in her our most influen- 
tial advocate.” 

“I cannot think it,” Rosalie observed. 
“She likes me not—wherefore, I cannot tell. 
She is a hypocrite—that I know; and ’tis 
to her that I am most indebted that my 
father’s heart grows colder to me day by 

» 





“Well, be it even as you say, dear Rosa- 
lie,” Gresham said, gayly ; “and, come what 
else may, nor she, nor any other can unmar- 

us—so let us be grateful, at least, for 

a. 

*“Qur secret cannot much longer now be 
hidden,” Rosalie plaintively uttered ; ‘how- 
ever terrible the consequences that may re- 
sult from the discovery, I must be op nly 

i & wife ere | become a mother.” 
And the peor young creature, blushing, 
buried her face upon her husband’s breast. 

He had commenced some words of com- 
fort to her, when he was interrupted, and 
both were greatly startled by a sharp 
knocking at the door of their apartment— 
both stood silent and motionless. apd lis 











venea WIth pated breath—soon tne KnOocK- 


ing was repeated, and a female voice was * 


heard, calling: 

“Rosalie! Rosalie !”’ 

No answer was given, no word was spok- 
en by those within the chamber. Arthur 
Gresham snatched his young wife to his 
arms, held her for one moment in a fervent 
embrace, then hurried to the window, and 
descended by the same means which he had 
entered—as he touched the ground, two 
large, coarse hands fixed their grasp upon 
his throat, and he was struggling with he 
knew not whom; what his assailant was 
like it was impossible in that night’s pitchy 
darkness to distinguish. 

Rosalie had heard the partly-smothered 
exclamations of her husband and his antag- 
onist, and great was her terror, but she dar- 
ed not remain a moment at the window, so 
reclosed it instantly ; although her husband 
might be, she thought, in deadly peril ; but 
the calls upon her name grew louder and 
more impatient, so she tottered to the door 
and threw it open, giving entrance to her 
cousin, Mistress Augusta Camelford. 

This last lady was a widow, of not more 
than twenty-five years of age; tal) and slen- 
der when a young girl, she was now, thanks, 
no doubt, to her vicious mind, and restless, 
envious, and fretful disposition, fast becom- 
ing gaunt and meagre. 

When a girl, all had pronounced her 
handsome, and so, perhaps, she had been, as 
far as mere showiness was concerned; the 
naturally bold expression of her cold, grey 
eye she softened, then, as much as possible, 
and it became, to an inexperienced or a su- 
perficial observer, quite a am rab arn fea- 
ture; now the oe within her heart 
would not always, of it, rest concealed 
there, but some portion of it would occa- 
sionally dart forth from her eyes in spite of 
all her power of self-control. Her lips, al- 
ways rather too thin, were growing now 
more pinched and compressed e day of 
her life; but still, and notwithstanding all 
this, there was an ble dazzle about 
her, and when she chose, a fascination in 
her manner, which always won its way with 
those with whom she came in contact. 

Rosalie Rathborne, now the only child of 
Sir Jonas Rathborne, and Mistress Augusta 
Camelford were cousins; four Augusta was 
the daughter of the Baronet’s eldest sister, 
who had not married till rather late in life. 

Augusta’s parents had never possessed 
more than a very moderate competence, and 
their daughter could not rest satisfied with 
that; from her earliest youth, she had pin- 
ed for wealth and influence, that she might 
take the place she deemed her right amongst 

the great and fashionable of the world. 

The rank and station for which she sigh- 
en, must cume to her by marriage, if at all, 
she rightly argued with herself; and so, 

when she had reached the age of twenty- 
two, and no young lover, sutliciently weal- 
thy to satisfy her cravings, had presented 
himself, she had accepted, without hesita- 
tion, an old one, who had solicited her 
han 


She was married and a widow in little 
more than a year. 

Martin Camelford, the old man who be- 
came Augusta’s husband, was a widower, 
with an only son, who quitted his father 
with disgust, as soon as this preposterous 
union had taken place. 

Martin Camelford had possessed more 
than one large estate, and all were settled on 
Augusta before the day of her union ; it was 
the condition on which she gave her hand 
to her aged suitor. 

Once his wife, she soon worried and tor- 
mented the old man to his grave. 

But a fortnight before he died, old Mar- 
tin Camelford muttered forth to his young 
wife: “I am about to die, and you will have 
been the cause of my death !” 

A cynical and derisive smile was Augus- 
ta’s only reply. E 

“We have been, both of us, too cunning, 
far too cunning, even for ourselves !” 

“What is it you mean?” his wife asked, 
quickly. 

But Martin Camelford jabbered on, not 
hearing, or not heeding the question. 

“Yes, we have been too ——e not only 
for each other, but for ourselves likewise— 
my punishment first arrives,” the old man 
continued. “I am about to die, ag the pen: 
alty of my duplicity, Your chastisement 
will reach you soon asIam in my tomb, 
and ’twill be a real torture to you; yes,a 
terrible torture for all your life to come |” 

‘What is it you mean,I say? Tell me— 
I will know!” Augusta sternly said, as she 
advanced menacingly towards her husband’s 
couch, 

But Martin Camelford would not answer 
her. He lay and chuckled quietly, and 
slavered, and peeped at her, from out the 
corners of his eyes, with a very peculiar ex- 
pression, which, though not then, she svon 
after most fully understood. 

When I am gone will commence your 
punishment !” old Martin Camelford again 
oo" forth, and scarce an hour ere he 


‘Will your miserable ghost haunt me ?”? 
sneered A’ . “Well, let it come. I 
could endure that better than your liying 
presence !’” 

' “By something far more terrible will 
you, through all your life, be haunted |” 

- These were the old man’s last words, and 





the sound of them contimued to ring im Au- 
gusta’s ears long after the power of speech 
aoa for ever forsaken him who had spoken 
them. 

Martin Camelford’s son had heard nothing 
of his father’s illness, and knew not of his 


_ death until fully a month after the old 


man’s body had been placed within the 
family vault. 

His father dead, and his father’s widow 
in possession of the family estates, was what 
young Camelford found on his return to the 

ome he had before, and of his own free 
will, abandoned. 

But he bore it all amazingly well; he 
could not be expected to regret his father 
ban A ; while concerning the estates— 
W lost no time in seeking out his 
father’s young widow, and she, on learning 
whom he was, deigned to say, but in a 
somewhat cold and haughty manner, and 
with a most transparent insincerity, that.if 
she could be of any service to him in the 
future, she would very happy, to which 
young Gerald Camelford replied : 

“I shall never trouble you in the future, 
madam, but you can do me a slight favour 
in the present.” 

“And what is that, I pray you?” Augusta 
carelessly demanded. 

“Simply to terminate your usurpation of 
estates which rightfully belong to me,” 
said Gerald. 

“I am sorry that I cannot oblige you,” 
sneered the widow ; “since they have been 
ueathed to me by your father.” 

“Most i ly, madam; and you have 
been his dupe !” 

Augusta started, and turned pale. She 
had begun to comprehend the’ meaning of 
that threat which, when spoken, she had so 
scorned—had slighted as the raving of a 
wandering mind. She was about to learn 
how lucid had been her husband’s speech. 

“My father had no power to alienate the 
estates from me, his only son, and only pos- 
sible heir,’ Gerald resumed. “As soon, I 
may not say to your satisfaction, I will 
prove to you. And the young man appear- 
ed to draw delight from her discomfiture. 

Lawyers came-sdocuments were produced, 
and the cheated Augusta was soon compell- 
ed to acknowledge that she could claim nei- 
ther an acre of ground, nor a single tree of 
the several thousands of both; she could not 
even demand to dwell within the mansion ; 
nothing had she the power longer to hold, 
save the few hundred pounds of which, dur- 
ing her brief marriage, she had obtained 

ion. 

Gerald made no pretence of pity for her, 
as she stood, ting and foaming, with a 
useless rage, her whole aspect that of a baf- 


to gaze up- 
on her tortures, she tore her hair, and raved 
in perfect madness—to know herself so 
duped, so degraded—to have sold herself to 
that old man for that which now had come 
to her; to know that all her wily scheming, 
her deep cajolery had terminated thus ; her 
life blighted now, and henceforth, however 
long it might endure. 

For others than herself this was to prove 
a bitter misery ; for the blow which now 
befallen her, became the cause of others, 
more heavy than this, to innocent persons, 
who had not, like herself, merited to suffer. 

Augusta—rich and great—had been 
harmless to those she now was fated to de- 


stroy. 

The wretched story of what she called, 
and really believed to be her wrongs, trav- 
elled fast ; but of all who heard, Sir Jonas 
Rathborne was, perhaps, the only one who 
pitied her; for he had helped to promote 
the match which had undone her; and, be- 
sides, he liked her much ; far better, indeed, 
than his own daughter; for Rosalie was 
quiet, and never demonstrative in the love 
and reverence in which she really held her 
father ; and his was a poor, weak mind, that 
could not penetrate to anything, however 
slight the surface it lay beneath. 

Since the cruel trick which had been 
played Augusta, Sir Jonas had heeome her 
great, perhaps her only resource, for the fu- 
ture. He had entreated her to make his 
house entirely her own, and she had not 
been for many weeks a resident in his man- 
sion, before she was his perfect idol, his or- 
acle of wisdom ; and he jn fact, little as he 
ee it, the slave of her slightest 
word. 

“He is old, and growing fedble in mind 
and body hoth,” was the widow's constant 
thought, “and his wealth shall compensate 
me for that of which I have been with such 
base treachery defrauded.” 

She did not seem at all aware of the 
treac she was now herself perpetrating 
towards her cousin, Rosalie. 

Sharp and ppish had b the 
speech of Sir Joseph Rathborne to his 
daughter, whenever he encountered her, 
and it was to herself the pain of often 
meeting him, that she had solicited permis- 
sion to inhabit that isolated, and, by the do- 
mestics, dreaded wing of the mansion, where 
we now haye left her, 

Three sons and a daughter had been born 
to Sir Jonas Rathborne, The boys had ear- 
ly died; and the haronet’s first dislike ta 
his daughter had been, because she had 
not gone tothe grave instead of atleast one 
of them ; but had chosen rather to live and 
become his heiress, when it was an heir that 
he reayired, For now, with his own death, 








auu With Mosaue s marriage, beta of which 
events, even his limited ity of intellect 
enabled him to unders , were, to say the 
least, extremely probable, his very name 
would become extinct, since only he and 
Rosalie were living now to bear it. 

There soon came a day when Sir Jonas 
felt assured that his daughter would be 
wedded with one well worthy the honour of 
being allied to his house and name, and 
that, with small delay, and greatly he re- 
joiced ; and at the same time, he had good 
reason to believe that his niece would short- 
ly enter into stcond nuptials, on this occa- 
sion witha young man; and he grieved— 
Rosalie he could well spare, he thought, 
but to be bereft of Augusta’s charming s0- 
ciety weuld render him very lone and deso- 
late. 


A vain and foppish young gentlemen, 
named Albert Marsden, a fashioaable of the 
day, had formerly been enthralled by Au- 
gusta’s charms, enraptured by her tall and 
commanding figure, and dazzled by the 
glances of her large and somewhat protrud- 
ing eyes. 

He had hotly wooed Augusta, and she 
had by no means discouraged him, although 
she had never seriously thought of him asa 
husband, He was smart and well-looking 
enough, but he had one blemish which, 
with her, was insurmountable—an insuffi- 
cient fortune, for the life which she had 
marked out for herself; and so, when old 
Martin Camelford presented himself, the 
young lover was jilted by her without the 

ightest of shame or of remorse; 
lightly, and without one consoling word, 
did she send him from her. 

And yet, strange to say, Albert Mars- 
den’s infatuation forsook him not; his love 
for this heartless woman endured so firmly, 
that very shortly after she had become a 
widow, he returned, again proposed to her, 
and was this time formally accepted. 

But for all that, their marriage was not 
to be, and the suffering she had inflicted 
was to return threefold to Augusta—not 
only concerning Albert Marsden, but al- 
ways, with every wicked action, and they 
were many, of her most atrocious life. 

Arthur Gresham was the innocent cause 
that this persevering lover of Augusta’s was 
for a second time di ed by her. 

Arthur became for a while a resident in 
the mansion of Sir Jonas Rathborne, and 
terrible were the events, not only to’ him- 
self, but to others far dearer to him than 
himself, of which his presence there became 
the cause. 

In the hardest and niost cruel heart, 
there must ever be, ’tis certain, some soft 
and yielding spot, if only we knew where to 
_ it—the one soft corner of Augusta’s 

eart was reached, although he knew not, 
nor even in the sli; test dogres suspected 
it, by Arthur Gresham. 

Augusta loved this young man, with all 
the affection of which > ten soul was ca- 
erp. almost from the very first instant she 

beheld him. This sudden, soft emotion 
was the first, and only one she ever knew. 

Albert Marsden was again treated coldl 
and haughtily by Mistress Augusta Camel- 
ford, and it was not long ere he discovered 
the cause. Too soon was he certain that 
Arthur Gresham was his successful, though, 
at t, unconscious rival. 

ot till his patience had been stretched 
to its very utmost limits, did he thus ad- 
dress the woman, who was anxiously await- 
ing an opportunity for ever to discard him. 

“Augusta, you have dealt very hardly 
with me—have tried me long and merciless- 
ly, and I can sustain no more !” 


He paused, we seemed to for breath. 
“Proceed, ray you!” said Augusta, 
calmly and col " 


“Qh, Augusta ys tremblingly and almost 
frantically pleaded the young-man, who could 
not, without a last effort, for ever resign 
that which had been so long his dearest 
hope. “Oh, Augusta! say it been only 
that you might make sport of my tortures 
that you have dwelt with such seeming 
fondness on every look and word of this Ar- 
thur Gresham—avow it, Augusta! —oh, 
avow it! and save us both !” 

, Augusta’s lip curled with derision, 

* “Say that, reality, you have never 
swerved from your promised truth to me— 
that you still love me?” Albert cried im- 
ploringly, clasping his hands and sinking 
on his knees before her. 

“I have never loved you!” Angusta 
hatshly responded, looking down with cold 
contempt upon her kneeling suitor. 

“Enough !” exclaimed Albert Marsden, 
starting to his feet, and addressing her with 
a concentrated rage, which almost robbed 
him, for the moment, of the power of utter- 
ance, 80 that his words were gasped forth 
rather than spoken, 

' “Tf jt be possible that you possess a heart, 
T yet will reach it,” said the young man; 
‘you shall hear no more of thy love; but 
my vengeance for this, the second outrage 
you have offered to my devotion, shall pierce 
you with a greater pang than could a dag- 
ger’s point ! 

» Augusta treated his menace as the vain 
raving of a disappointed lover; and she was 
wrong, for Albert Marsden kept his word, 
as shortly we shall see. 

It is now necessary that we should intro- 

uce to our readers a person who is destined 
fe become one of the most promigent #4 
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important mgures througnout this, our 

Cc ce Hartly, whose stately, almost 
palatial country residence was within a few 

iles of Sir Jonas Rathborne’s mansion, 
was @ gentleman of great wealth, and most 
benevolent disposition; he was not more 
than thirty years of age, but the dignified 
gravity of his features, and the —-: 


to , perhaps, somewhat older than he 
me re His way of speaking, always 
quiet and sone gl ee cold, a 
seeming impassibility, afforded no indication 
of the generous impulses which were so un- 
ceasingly aroused within his heart. 

When Arthur Gresham, at so early an 
age, had been cast upon the world, his only 
help had come from Clarence » who 
had lost no time in seeking out and giving 
employment to the poor young artist. 

Clarence commanded picture after pic- 
ture, and would insist on pricing them him- 
self, that he might have an excuse for pay- 
ing to his protege far more than their in- 
trinsic value. 


These men, the patron and the patronised 
—the one, so seeming cold and dignified, 
the other, so ardent, and so impetuous, soon 
beeame, iri constant association, firm 
and devoted friends; and the day came 
when their friendship for each other was se- 
verely tried, and bravely bore the test. 

Clarence Hartly, a frequent visitor at the 
mansion of Sir Jonas Rathborne, had grown 
enamoured of Rosalie ; but had not yet gone 
so far as to tell her of his love, which she; 
indeed, had never divined, sv apparently 
calm and equable was he always in her 
presence. 

It was against all probability that he 
should speak to his friend Arthur Gresham 
of the passion which his heart had conceived 
for Rosalie Rathborne; yet what misery had 
been 5) to many had he been less 
punctilious, 

Clarence Hartly, interested always for his 
friend, obtained for him a commission to 
paint a picture for Sir Jonas Rathborne, 
and it was arranged that Arthur should be- 
come an inmate of the old baronet’s man- 
sion, and there paint the picture command- 
ed, and a very fatal arrangement it proved. 

It ar pera it was a great misfor- 
tune—that on the very day on which Arthur 
conducted thither by his friend Clarence, 
entered on his residence at the baronet’s, 
Clarence Hartly himself was suddenly call- 
ed away to Scotland, where he had relatives, 
on some very important family matters, 
and was detained there several months. 

Arthur Gresham was treated by Sir Jonas, 
not as a hired artist, but as a friend of Clar- 
ence Hartly. On his own merits, for his 
handsome looks, and very winning manner, 
was he welcomed by Rosalie and by Mis- 
tress Augusta Camelford. 

Sir Jonas had no thought. of danger for 
either daughter or niece. The lot of both 
of them he considered as already decided 


Formerly, for my amusement,” was Ar- 
thur’s reply, “I practised that art, and, I 
may boast, was tolerably successful.” 

“Tf I dared solicit that you would honour 
my unworthy features,” Augusta said, and 

ith a look which she intended should be 

ectly entrancing. 
reed would ber of course, but too de- 
lighted to sketch Augusta’s portrait—so, at 
least, he said, smiling and bowing to her. 

“Not so ae Deere dear,” the baronet 


leasantly obj ; “it is I who must first 
Bo served, if . Gresham will do me that 
favor ?” 


“It will be impossible, Sir Jonas, that I 
should equal that portrait of you which I 
have seen in your library,” was Arthur's re- 


“I shall not ask you to attempt it,” 
laughed the barcnet; “it is my daughter's 
likeness I would solicit you to paint.’ 

Rosalie’s face was in a moment. suffused 
‘with a deep blush, although Arthur, greatly 
surprised and gratified as he really was at 
the request, had not dared to glance to- 
wards her. 

Neither Sir Jonas nor Augusta had ob- 
served Rosalie ; the former continued speak- 
ing to Arthur, and the latter, pressing to- 
gether her thin lips, was wondering at the 
baronet’s strange desire. Had all her labor 
been in vain? Was this intended as a 
token of the father’s returning love for his 
daughter ? 

She might have spared herself that one 
moment's fear, for, presently, Sir Jonas 
gail: 

“Her miniature has been entreated for by 
the gentleman who has proposed to me for 
her hand.” 

This announcement was, to Rosalie and 
the artist a startling shock. Their eyes, 
for just a single moment, met, and each 
saw that the other was very, very pale. 
Neither Augusta nor the baronet were per- 
mitted to perceive the emotion of the lovers. 

“Some one has solicited my cousin’s 
hand ?” exclaimed Angusta, in a tone which 
implied that she idered such a ci 
stance exceedingly remarkable. 

“A gentleman, than whom there exists no 
one more worthy of my daughter and an al- 
liance with my name, and we are honored, 
Rosalie, by his solicitation,” Sir Jonas went 
on to say; “it is only this morning his pro- 
posal has reached me, and without delay, I 
shall inform him that it is accepted.” 

“And what, pray, is the name of this so 
welcome suitor ?’”’ Augusta, with pardonable 
curiosity, demanded. 

And Arthur turned his head towards the 
baronet, as anxious for the reply, but Rosa- 
lie moved not, still and motionless, through 
all, she sat. 

“I am entreated to be secret concerning 
his name, until he shall himself arrive to 
announce it,” said Sir Jonas. 

Of any objection or remonstrance from 
his daughter as to her acceptance of this, at 








although Clarence Hartly had Er esk open- 
y declared himself ; besides after all, 
the young man, Arthur, was but an artist, 
was the old gentleman’s reflection ; and the 
girls were one of them, the daughter, and 
the other, the niece of a Baronet, and of 
course that was all sufficient. How was it 
that the astute Augusta perceived none of 
€ho gontio glances which soon be to be 
exchanged between Rosalie and the hand- 
some artist? Was she made blind by her 
great vanity, which woul never suffer it to 
enter her thoughts, that the timid, shrink- 
ing Rosalie could become a rival to one, 
who in every way, according to Augusta's 
thinking, so far transcended her? 

Be that as it may, Mistress Augusta 
Camelford really loved Arthur Gresham, 
and believed that she had but to let him 
see it was to bring him to her feet. 

The charming Rosalie and the young ar- 
tist well understood how very dear to each 
other they had become, long before a single 
word of love had been poss asa between 


them. 

Both of them soon grew sad and silentrin 
each other’s presence; both seemed as if 
pe wished, but had not courage to shun 
each other, for could they hope that they 
should e’er belong one to the other. No, 
theirs could but prove a hopeless love. 

Both believed the Baronets pride would 
never suffer him to give consent to such an 
union for his daughter; and justly, Arthur 
told himself, might he be upbraided for 
having dared to raise his thoughts so high, 
for having stolen away Rosalie’s heart. 
Was it not to dishonor himself that he 
should betray the confidence that had been 

in him by his patron and employer? 

at Arthur soon again reflected that he 

had not acted thus—had made no effort to 

win a love which through life could be to 
him, alas! but a torturing remembrance. 

The constant reserve and constraint of 
these lovers with each other was, no doubt, 
the principal cause that Augusta never sus- 
pected their passion ; either that, or her own 
su sriority ; besides, Arthur, ever 
so silent with Rosalie, had always pleasant 
words for Augusta. Yes, yes, he loved her, 
a Camelford could have no doubt of 

t! 

It was immediately after breakfast one 
morning, that Sir Tieap said, in avery 
sudden manner, “Do you happen to have any 
ell in bortrait painting, Mis. Gresham ?”_ 


' 





P t, unknown and nameless husband, 
the baronet had no idea; it was for him to 
choose with whom his daughter should wed, 
and hers, silently and uncomplainingly, and 
with, at all events, seeming readiness to 
obey. 

‘and had not Arthur Gresham been 
thrown across her path, at least. uncom- 
plainingly, Rosalie’s tather would have been 
obeyed. 

» It raised the envy of Mistress Augnsta 
Camelford that her cousin was about to 
make certainly an honorable and wealthy, 
if nota noble marriage, and she followed 
Sir Jonas Rathborne from the breakfast- 
room, knowing that she would be able easi- 
ly to extort from him the name of the man 
whose perverted taste, so she considered it, 
had led him to find attraction with the in- 
sivid Rosalie. 

(20 be contiuued in our next.) 


DRAINS IN TIME OF PERIT. 


The Grand Theatre at Vienna was 
crowed. The Emperor Francis, with sev- 
eral members of his family, was in the 
imperial box. The play, “Schiller’s Rob- 
bers,” had reached the third act, when a 
ery arose that the stage was on fire, 
Emile Devrient signalled at once to the 
proprietor, who lowered the curtain. The 
actor, stepping in front of it ere it wholly 
fell, in his clear, clarion voice said:—“The 
Emperor has been despoiled of an aig. 
rette of diamonds. No honest person will 
object to being searched. You will pass 
out one by one at each entrance and be 
searched by the police stationed at the 
several doors, Any man attempting 
to go out of order will be arrested.” The 
crowd, deceived by the coolness of the 
charge, pouredout. As each reached the 
door, he was simply told to hurry on, and 
just as the last rows of the upper gallery 
were filing out the flames burst through 
the curtain. But not alife was lost, 
though in less than an hour afterward the 
building was in ruins, 








THE ARMY OF AMAZONS OF THE 
KING OF DAHOMEY, 


The Kingdom of Dahomey is in some 
respects one of the most curious and in- 
teresting of all the African principalities. 
The military strength is not to be esti- 
mated by deducting women and children 
from the whole population. The Amazons 
of this corner of the world play a very im- 
portant part in its military affairs, and if 
unfortunately we should be compelled to 
go and fetch the powder and shot which 
this audacious potentate has pledged him- 
self to provide for us, King Gelele’s female 
regiments will form a very interesting 
subject of study for the strong minded re- 
presentatives of the sex in England and 
elsewhere. 

The precise period when ladies first took 
to soldiering in Dahomey appears to be 
involved in some obscurity. The present 
monarch is the ninth since the founding 
of the kingdom in 1625. It appears to 
have been Agajah, the fourth King, who 
raised from the women of his palace the 
first female army of which we have any 
knowledge, Skertchley says that in 1728 
this monarch received a defeat at the hands 
of the Eyeos, the implacable enemies of 
his race, and he organized an army of 
Amazons, and by their assistance complete- 
ly turned ‘the tables on his foes; though 
whether, the ladieg were such vixens, or 
the gentlemen too gallant to offer a seri- 
ous resistance, does not appear. Whether 
Agajah really originated this peculiar 
service we cannot say; but the merit of 
bringing it to its highest degree of per- 
fection undoubtedly belongs to Gezu, the 
father of the monarch who now seems to 
defy British power. 

This king died in 1858, and was succeed- 
ed by Gelele, his son, who still maintains 
the force which won for his father such 
brilliant victories for many years. In his 
hands, however, the force has lost most of 
its power and prestige. Soon after his 
aecession Gelele led an army to Abeokuta 
to avenge the defeat of his father. On 
this occasion, however, small-pox broke 
out and he was compelled to return, In 
1864 he made another attempt, and “a 
comparison between Gezu’s and Gelele’s 
attacks,” says Burton, “gives the measure 
of Dahomian decadence. In 1851, the 
king assaulted on both sides of the Ogun, 
and the distance between the two points 
of attack was at leasta mile. He fought 
from morning till night, and was driven 
back but one mile to Ado. He fought 
again at Ishagga, preventing further pur- 
suit, and lost a total of 1,200 soldiers. In 
1864 Gelele attacks only on one side of 
the river, and he takes to flight in two 
hours, after losing 150 men, and he hard- 
ly kills one of the enemy.” In the end 
the Dahomians were utterly routed, and 
the finest portion of the Amazonian army 
perished. For all that, the royal braggart 
returned to his capital in triumph, bring- 
ing with him a number of slaves, whom he 
had purchased for the purpose of gracing 
his entrance into the capital. 

The number of the Amazons is some- 
what dubious. Duncan of 4 review 
at Aboine, in which 8,000 of these female 
warriors passed in procession before him, 
Skertchley, writing later, says their num- 
ber may possibly be 4,000. “They are 
divided into three brigades,” says the 
same traveller, “ known as the King’s com. 
pany, the Right and Left wings. Each of 
these has a peculiar head dress by which 
it may be known. The King's brigade 
wear the head shaved a la turban, and 
bound with narrow fillets, with alligators 
of colored cloth sewnon them. The Right 
wing have their heads shaven, leaving 
only a solitary tuft or two, while the Left 
wear the hair au naturelle. Whether 
these fair warriors have any choice of 
regiments we are unable to say. In some 
parts of the world there would perhaps 
be some little heartburning among ladies 
who were divided into corps, one of which 
was permitted to wear its hair au naturelle, 
while another was required to shave the 
head. Amazons, however, whose conquests 
are supposed to be entirely of the mili- 
tary order, are perhaps above the _ trivi- 
alities of personal adornment. 





Celibacy is enjoined upon all but a few 
who are found to be essential tothe happi- 
ness of the king or are given in marriage 
toafew of the most deserving soldiers. 
Whether Gelele keeps up the same mode 
of enlistment as his paternal predecessor 
we are unable tosay. Gezu used to re- 
quire every one of his subjects who had 
daughters above a certain age to present 
them at court upon a certain day, and he 
personally selected the most promising of 
the aristocracy for Amazon officers—or 
officeresses, as some travelers prefer it— 
the girls of the lower orders being drafted 
into the rank and file. The dress of these 
female warriors appears to be somewhat 
after the “Mary Walker” type, with a few 
trifling modifications, “They wear,” says 
Dunean, “a blue and white striped cotton 
surtou‘ of stout native manufacture with- 
out sleeves, leaving freedom for the arms. 
The skirt or tunic reaches as low as the 
kilt of the Highlanders. A pair of short 
trousers is worn underneath, reaching two 
inches below the knee.—London Globe. ~ 





The British missionaries in Africa were 
the object of severe animadversion by the 
Explorer Cameron in a speech recently 
delivered before the Royal Colonial Socie- 
ty in London. He saidthat many of them 
were unfit for their work and were -des- 
pised by the heathen; that some of them 
told how they had been moved to go to 
Africa where they drew large salaries, liv- 
ed comfortably, and drank their cham- 
pagne; and that, aftera few years of this 
work, they retired from it, returned to 
England, and told dreadful tales of the 
hardships they had suffered among the 
idolaters. 





THE POET'S MUDDLE, 


There seems to be a difference of opin- 
ion in regard to the prounciation of the 
last name of Annie Boleyn. We infer 
this from the variety of rhymes in which 
itis made todo service in a number of 
manuscript poems received at this office 
from admiring friends of Miss Dickin- 
son, For instance, we find the following 
couplet in a poem signed “ Azeal: 

“While coming years their course are rollin,” 
We'll think of thee as Annie Boleyn,” 
and in “a sonnet,” signed “Orestes,” oc- 
curs the following: 
“'Twere sweet thy pensive smile to win, 
Peerless and suffering A. Bolynn.” 

While onthe other hand, “Perey St. 
Clair’ declares, in a tremulous chiro. 
graphy and violet ink: 

“‘ What wondrous power of love was thine, | 
Thou queen of sorrows sweet Bo-line.” ¢ 

And “Adelbert” goes off into a rhap- 
sody like this: 

“« We feel a pride we can’t restrain 
In Anna Dickinson's Bo-lane,”” 

We expect another invoice ina day or 
two, and may be able to glean therefrom 
as many pronunciations of Boleyn as 
there are ways of spelling Sha(i)k(e)s- 
pe(a)r(e).—Burlington Hawkeye. 
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JAMES BUCHANAN'S UNSUCCESSFUL 
LOVE, 

A correspondent of the Paris Register 
gives what purports to be the true story 
of James Buchanan's unsuccessful love, 
He was affianced toalady of Lancaster. 
Arriving in town late one evening, he 
donned a dressing-gown and slippers, and 
tempted by the eool breeze out of doors, 
strolled up and down in front of his 
lodgings. A lady acquaintance across 
the street called to him, and he went 
over and exchanged a few commonplace 
remarks with her. A chance caller at 
the lady’s house, on her way home, stop- 
ped at the residence of Mr. Buchanan's 
chosen love and told her that he was in 
town, and though tired and dusty, had 
found time to pay a visit to another lady 
Next morning the recipient of this infor- 
mation was found dead inher bed, hav- 
ing committed suicide with laudanum. 
Mr. Buchanan never recovered from the 
shock which her death gave him, ; 
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THH ALBION. 











OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. _ 





INSURANCE, 





ANCHOR LINE. 


U. 8. MAIL | STEA MSHIPS. 


New York and Glasgow 








BOLIV'A,..cossee.sees-e-Saturday, July 15, at 114. M. 
ALSATIA.... » Satur ay, July 2),at3 P.M 
ASC UORTA... “oN July 29 at8 A.M, 
CALIFORNIA.. . Saturday, Aug. 5, at 6A. M, 





New York and London. 






UTOPIA....-ccccccsceees Saturday, July 22, at2 P. M. 
AUSIRALIA., . Saturday, Aug. 5, at 6 A. M. 
BKLYSIA..... Jato: day, Aug. 19, at 4 P. M. 
ANGLIA... e000 -- Saturd sy, Sept. 2, at 3 P.M 


Avchor Ries piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y. 
NEW YORK TO GLASGOW, LIVEKPOOL, LONDON 
OK LONDONDERRY. 


Cabins 865, to $80, according to accommodations, 
Excursion fickets on favorable terms. 
Steerage, #28 currence vi 3 diate, $35 


6H Drafts issued for | any amount at current rates. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agente, 7 Bowling Green. 





J. 








CUNARD LINE. 
EsvantisHep 3840. 
The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
LIY FRPOUL, BosToM, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Marbor. 


Three Se‘lings every wo2k—From New York very 
Wednesday pos Bae a From Boston every ‘Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
PROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON. 


By ag Car-ying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
o 
Stoveosry O Careying ftecrage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
18 Guineas, according te accom nodation. 


FROW SZ YORK O8 BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

a he a $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 

tio 

“"Reourn Tickets c% favor ble terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional, 

Steerage, at lowest :arer. 

one tickets from Civerpool and Queenstown and 

rts os Rurope, at :owest rates. 
“oa Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

ome Anwwerp, and — ports on the Continent and 


Mediterranean es 
Yor Freight and —< ome apply at the Company’s 
on 4 Bowling Green, 
passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
i, 8 CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aounr. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 


Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 
86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
an LIVEPPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
BOOTLAND and WALES, iswed at the Lowest nares, by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
__ 86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to §500,- 
000 in gold; on eaca of its Vesela, thus giving Passen- 
ome wae be a —_— guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger a’ 

The most southerly rote has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil ice and Uxavianps, 








Tons. Tons. 
BPA™N..cocccceceses veel SAtADs... teeeseeees _ 
EG ° «5089 ECE 





Ope of the above steamers will leave. New ¥ ork eve 


We ineas»y, Liverpool eve 


Wednesday, Quesmtows 
every Unursday, and fortui 
New York. 


tly to Le on direct from 


Cabin passage to Liverrool.........sseeeees «$70 and $30 
Prepeid Cabin —- from Liverpool, and Excursion 
=, to wiverpon! and —— at lowest rates. 
es greatly :educed prices. 
_ - + fooked to and from Liverpool, Cardift, 
B-wtol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 


Autwerp. Rotterdam, GotLenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
of this line Tosmoqweet. and the 


ATLANTIC 


New York 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


encanisep, 184%, 


[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLanD Navication Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





Its Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 





The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which ar 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 

J. D. JONES, President. 

OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Comnvany, 
119 BRroapway Vv. ¥ 
Corner of Cedar Street. 





N&IW YORK, January 20th, 187¢€, 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF 

tairs of the Company is published in ity with the 

requirements of Section 12 of its Charter ; 

Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 
1B75..ccccceccecccececececses $88,973 19 

Premiums received from Jan. 1, 

te Dec. 31, 1875, inclusive... 808,217 67 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 








$897,190 8 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 





OF VESSELS. 


Premiums murked off as earned during the 

pertod as al.ove. arose ecccccccccecccccovcces $919,337 1 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, = 
Rebates, less Savings, 
during the same cule. secs, 333 50 
remiums.... $64,671 08 


THE COMPANY HAS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS: 


Cash in Bank..e.s.ccceeeessee0e$59.139 23 
United States and other stocks., .482,267 50 
Loans on Stocks, drawing intereet176,250 00 





$717 656 7 
Premium Notes and Bills Recervaple....... 86,009 
Subscription Notesin Advanceot Premiums 126,646 
Reinsurance and C due the Company, 
catimated ates. ceccee.scecteecsosccses 72,078 


Total Assets.cos seccceccsesesecccseees $1,002,391 


8IX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 

tificates of Profits will be paid to the holders thereof, , 

their lega! representatives, on and after TUESDAY, th 

Ist day of February uext. 

A dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount of Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 3ist, 1875, which may be entitled to partict 

pate, certificates for which will be issued om and afte: 
TUESDAY, the 4th day of April next. 


By order of the Board 


TRUSTEES: 





bh 
‘fie yy 4 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are ——— Hlording every for the com- 
, and % speed, safety 
fot, “with ceonomy. 


For ‘arther particulars sonal oi at the Company’s office, 


HURST 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


n RED and BLUE, from 45 tree on board 
hip, for any port of America. 
INSOLIPTIONS ACCURATR and BEANT'FUL. 











and com- |G. D. 


JOEN K. MYERS, THUS. B gress 

WILLIAM A. ALL, 
GEORGE A. MEY Ek, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 


FRANCIS MORAN HENRY D, ROLPH, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR, JOHN H. OLA 

ADAM T. BRUC JAMES H. DUNHAM 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, LEVI M. BATES, 

A. AUGUSTUS LOW, RICUARD P, BRUFF, 
PRANCIS PAYSON, |= FRANKLIN EDSON, 
JEHIAL READ, STEPHEN L. MERCHAN 
fHEO. W. MORRIS, JAMES L. HATHA HAWAY, 
THOMAS HALE. WNSEND DAVIS 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 





Plans and Prices free from JUSIN W. USGUGE 
Sealptor ABERDREN, Seotland. 


« Wittoyeusr Power, Secretary, 


TILOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. | 


o risks have been taken upon HULLS | Primes 'S 


INSURANCE. 





SAVINCS BANKS’ DIVIDENDS. 








OF NEW 


‘or Premiums, Extra Premiums, 


Paid for Ciaums by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 


Pad fcr Dividends, 

Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
exes, and Interest on Divi- 
dend. BO... ccccsserescocseee 


Total amount returned 


Paio tor Expenses 
Tuxes, Medical Exam:ners’ 
Foes, Commissions.....0... 


Assets. 


ash in Bank. Trust Company 
and on hand....cscsscccscee 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 


United States and New York 


25th Annual Report 


—UF THE— 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(56 and 158 Broadway 
Income For the Year 1675. 

Por Interest...ccce co-cceoces -eseeees . 

For Interest, do.,80¢rued..ee. s+ sees -se000 


Disbursements, 


nuities eee ee seecereseceresess $790,451 07 
Return 


to Policy-holders, $1,290,334 27 
Salaries, 


230,607 39 





$55,868 75 


terest accrued on same...... 5,676,007 85 
Loans on Policies in force...... 2,180,5°0 16 


YORK, 


Coe eyee « $1,936,390 17 
$86,848 98 
804,538 90 


$2,333,486 05 






499,938 20 





11,620,991 96 





Btate Stocks....c0....secceee 935,717 0 
Reul Estat, 008t.ccccocsecooe 45,085 83 
Quarterly. and Semi-Annual! 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
of collection and transmis- 
secseccesceess cvece - - 899,969 28 
Tem Loans on 
Bonds (Market value 
the Securities, $1,200, 00). 904,511 84 
Interest due to date, and 
other property...+....ce0 «+ 312,519 24 
— ———_ 10,009,943 sad 
Gross Assets $10,009,943 34 


J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. mo Actuary. 


cEarones. | 


HENRY STOKES, President, 
C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Presiden’. 


Asst. Sooretarier. 





Mercantile 


cember 31:t, 1875 


OFFICE OF THK 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WAMALL STREET, Vv. Y. 


NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 187!, is published 
in conformity with the provisions of its Charter : 


premiums December 31st, —— 717 79 
received from January let to De- _ 


Mutual 





yy premiums earned om b ame 
to December 31st, ese «+ $1,169,946 s 
BT... premiums...... seceeee $1,¢2$ 03 





Paid cash dividend to stockholdere, 
August lst. 





DeCeneny aote Assets : 
o- po coeercoe: i 18 
other Btocks. « seeee 
Interest ‘ue on Investments sees 
Preminm Notes and 


course ee eo capestene 
Re-insurance salvage due, 
scrip of other companies ....... 





be paid te the etockholders, or their legal 
on and after TUESDAY, f. Bebveary ist, ee. 
TRUST&ES 
JAMVS *REZLAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
SAMUEL W AARON L. REID, 
ROBERT L. TA JOHN 0, WOOD. 
WILLIAM T. FROST, § GEO. W. HENNINGs, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY 
JAS. D, FISH, JOSEPH SLAGG. 
ZLLWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERI ITT, 
SMMUEL LL Hale? HENRY 4 KUN 
4 HAL. 
BRYCE GRAY NS. WillaMs, 
Ne L DY, caantEs DIMON, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jr., PAUL 
LLN JAMES bouGi.s8. 
JO®EPH 


WILLETS, 
HENRY J. ACUDDER, 





2 


C. J, DESPABD, Searetary. 


Tota) Premiums..... seveseesescoeese$1,371,089 1 h 






Paid cash rebatement to dealers...8137,295 1! 


___ 81,008,535 65 65 
A os Dividena of FIVE (5) PEK OY NT. ey 


WILLIAM B, 800TT, 
RENRY I DaRIVBaA. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 

ARCH. G. MOATGOMERY, Jr., 


ALANSON W,. HEGEMAN 
Second Vice-President, 


otene bbs sel 


. 97,107,718 35 $5 


$25,000 00 





414,159 00 
1, 23 06 


413,617 41 
wee TTS 00 00 


Vice-President, 





Bowery Savings Bank. 
128 and 130 Bowery, 


Naw York June 12th, 187°. 
A Semi-Annual Lividend at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT., 


per annum on all sums of Five Dollars and upward, and 
not ding One Th d Dollars, and of 
FIVE PER CENT., 
per annum on 1] sums in excess of One Thousand Dollars 
and not g Three ‘Ih d Dollars, which shall 
have been deposited, at least three months on the first day 
ot July next, will be allowed to the depositors and will 
be piyable on or after MONDAY July 17th, 1876, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the By-Laws. 
By order of the Trustees, 

SAMUEL T. BROWN, President. 
G. H. Cocoesnaxt, Secretary. 


Citizens’ Savings Bank 
of the City of New York. 


Bank, 58 Bowery, southwest corner of Canal Street. 
INTEREST FoR Juxy, 1876. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES have ordered to be psid 
to depositors for the siz months ening Jone 8th, 1876, 
Interest at the rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, on 
all sums remsining in bauk Ju'y Ist, for the number of 
calendar months the sane have been cn dep: zit next pre- 
vious therete. 

Interest not withdr.wn will be credited as an origina) 
deposit, and be entitled to interest fiom July Ist, snd 
will be enterel on the dep "3 book whenever pre- 
sented, 














E. A. QUINTARD, President. 
Seymour A. Buxcs, Secretary. 


DRY DOCK 


SAVINGS BANE, 


341 and 343 BOWERY, 
Corner 3rd Street, N. Y. 


The Trustces of this Institution have 
declared the Semi-Annual Dividend on 
all Deposits entitled thereto Jury 1st, 
1876, as follows : 

SIX PER CENT. per annum on all 
sums of $2,000 and under, and FIVE 
PER CENT. per annum on the excess 
over $2,000. 

Deposits made on or before July 10th 
will draw interest from July 1st, 1876. 


ANDREW M MILLS, President. 
Wx. V. Wensrer, Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings Institution. 


No, bs “GAs Broadwa 
New You: Juse 26th, 186. } 


Fifty-First Semi-Annual Dividend, 


THE TRUSTEES of this INSTITUTION have 
declared the FIFTY-FI8ST Semi-Annual Dividend on 
ALL DEPOSITS ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY 
next (by the rules entitled thereto), at the rate of SIX 
PER CENT. Pur annum, cn sums of $’,900 and under, 
aad Five per Cent. per annum on sums over $7,000, payable 
on and. ft rthe third Monday im the month. 
Taterest not withdrawn wil! be credited as principal. 
Deposits will ar.w interest f-om the Ist of January, 
April, Ju'y and Octcber. 

E J. BROWN President. 
EDWaRD SCHELL, Treasurer. 


C, F. Atvono, Secretary. 


Metropolitan Savings Bank, 
Nos. 1 and 8 Third Avenue, N. Y., 
Opposite Coorer Institute. 


JULY—46TH DIVIDEND—18756. 


have ordered that Interest at the rate ot 




















months, Paces y 
Tze, amare entitied thereto; or, if not with iawn, 








the same will be added to the account and draw interest 

from July Ist. 

Dict ccntminaeeinen ----- $6,814,096 87 

Due Depositors, including 
Interest__.-..-- -e-- 6,291,341.73 

Surpius nan $622,755.14 


Deposits made on or before Jury 10th 
draw interest from July Ist. 

ISAAC T. SMITH, President. 
SE Serta | vere 
T. W. ated an all 


Office, I Library and Parlor Farnitere! 


A La and Elegant A sort A sortment always on canal. 
comprintng Cy mdec Desks, ag Revolving C 

Parlor Bedro m Suits, Sec: etaries, 

pes, &c. 


THE ONLY DOWN-TOWN COMMISSION HOUSE 


FOR FURNITURE. 


TUNIS JOBANSON, “68 Li Liberty S reet, » ¥, 
(adjoining our 37 Nasau Street & 











P. 8.—Out-door of How seen icon Pri- 
vate Residences, » specials . 





——, 


